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JOSIAH PERHAM. 


A Sketch of the First President of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 








Josiah Perham, the subject of the illustration 
on this page, was a man of great energy, integ- 
rity and singleness of purpose. He was an en- 
thusiast, but at the same time a practical man of 
business, and he had the rare faculty of commu- 
nicating his enthusiasm to others. 
in 1803in Wilton, Maine, and was in his early busi- 
ness career first a country store-keeper, and after- 
wards the proprietor of a small 
woolen mill. Going into land 
speculation in Maine he failed. 
but afterwards, as a wool mer- 
chant in Boston, he was suc- 
cessful, and honestly dis- 
charged in full all the old 
debts from which the law had 
released him. 

In Boston he exhibited a 
panorama known as ‘ Per- 
ham’s Seven- Mile Mirror,” and 
organized cheap excursions 
from country towns into the 
city and back, selling the rail- 
road tickets and tickets to his 
show at the same time. These 
excursions became so popular 
that he developed his system 
greatly, sold out his panorama 
and organized excursion tours 
to New York, Washington, the 
White Mountains and other 
places. He may justly be 
called the father of the cheap 
excursion system. He became 
interested in the general pro- 
ject for a Pacific railroad at an 
early day. In 1860 Perham ob- 
tained from the Maine Legisla- 
ture a charter for the People’s 
Pacific Railroad Company, and 
organized the company in Bos- 
ton. This was the predecessor 
of the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany. Perham’s plan was to 
have his company adopted by 
Congress as the one to build 
the road to San Francisco, 
and, failing in this, he fell back 
upon the Northern route, of 
which he became an ardent advocate after the 
passage of the Union Pacific bill in 1862. 

In 1864, after two serious efforts in Washington, 
Perham secured the passage of a bill creating the 
Northern Pacific Company, and naming him and 
his friends of the People’s Company, with others, 
the incorporators. This result was a triumph of 
perseverance, enthusiasm and devoted personal 
exertion. 

The Company was organized in Boston in the 
fall of 1864, and Perham was chosen President. 
He had made the serious mistake of inserting a 


He was born | 
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scheme, and that he could raise the hundred 


| millions of capital needed by subscriptions to the 


stock. He believed that one million of people 


| could be persuaded to take one share each. 


This was the lame spot in his plan. The sub- 
scriptions were not forthcoming, he was involved 
in debts contracted to obtain the passage of the 
Charter, and in December, 1865, he was compelled 
to turn over the franchise to an organization of 
New England capitalists and resign the presi- 
| dency. It was alleged afterwards that the agree- 
‘ ment with him was not fully carried out. How- 


JOSIAH PERHAM. 


ever this may have been, the considerations he 
received for surrendering the control of the 
franchise was barely sufficient to discharge his 
debts. 

Perham did not live to see the work of building 
the Northern Pacific begun. He died in 1868, a 
poor man, dependent upon his son for support. 
His last days were embittered by the reflection 
that he had spent many years of his life in an en- 
terprise from which he had derived no benefits, 
although he knew it was destined to make the 


fortunes of many who had borne no part in its 
provision in the Charter Act prohibiting the issue | 
of bonds, thinking that this would popularize the | 


early struggles. 
Josiah Perham is entitled to great honor in 








the Development of the New Northwestern States and Territories. 


Prick Ten CEnrTs. 


connection with the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
from the fact that to his indefatigable exertions 
at Washington were due the passage of the Char- 
ter Act for the Company, and the magnificent 
land grant it conveyed. Without the grant the 
road would not have been built in this century. 


MONTANA SCENERY. 


Correspondence N. Y. Tribune. 

The traveler by the Northern Pacitic is con- 
vinced long before he reaches Bozeman, that there 
is a great deal of real estate in 
thiscountry. He feels also from 
the glimpses he catches of the 
mountains through the car 
window, that there is much 
glorious scenery in Montana. 
If he can obtain permission to 
ride on the pilot, he is positive 
on this point. But he needs to 
get out of the valleys which the 
road traverses and into the 
heights themselves, to gain a 
full appreciation of the grand 
prospects which are to be won 
from every summit. The 
savage grandeur of the vol- 
canic masses in the Yellowstone 
Park can hardly be matched 
elsewhore, but throughout this 
entire northern mountain re- 
gion one can hardly go amiss 
among the cafions and cascades 
and streams which run brim- 

full. 


The great volume of water 
which flows from both sides of 
the main divide into the Mis- 
souri and the Columbia, is a 
distinctive feature of the Rock- 
ies in this latitude, when com- 
pared with the same mountains 
further south. The economic 
problem of irrigating the plains 
and protecting them from 
floods presents itself under 
conditions here quite different 
from those which prevail in 
Colorado. Evaporation here 
is much less rapid, and one 
who traverses this mountain 
country is constantly sur- 
prised by the number of strong, full-flowing 
streams. Aside from their economic importance, 
these streams make camp-life here more pleas- 
ant, and perhaps, no other part of the Union 
offers so many attractions for a summer so- 
journ. Almost every man in the Territory, as 
prospector, rancher, herdsman or hunter, has 
lived under canvas, so that pack animals, saddle- 
horses, skilled guides and packers can be picked 
up at every settlement. In its proper season 
the nobler game abounds, and trout of im- 
mense size and courage can be found in the 
next stream beyond that where the pilgrim’s 
tent is pitched. 








THE NORTH DAKOTA GOLD FIELDS. 


A Visit to the Gold-bearing Ledges near 
Lisbon. 








Special Correspom tence of The Northwest. 
Lisson, Dakota, Nov. 12, 1883. 

There is considerably more romance about a 
new gold field when pictured from a distance than 
when stulied in broad daylight from a few feet 
off. Ican vouch for this, because, after having 
been wondering what the scene of the new Lisbon 
gold field was like for the last two weeks, with 
some hundrels of miles between it and me, I have 
now just returned from visiting ‘‘ the mines,” and 





it is no use denying that there is little romance | 


about the spot as yet. The actual ‘“‘ mines” (for 
so the people of the neighborhood will insist in 
speaking of the place where the gold issupposed'to 
be) are about eleven miles from here—2sleven Da- 
kota-prairie miles, which are appreciably longer 
than what are vulgarly known as miles else- 
where. It has been a bitterly cold day—*‘ freez- 
ing up for winter” the good folks of Lisbon say— 


and the keen wind, which was always in our teeth | 
whichever way we drove, seemed to have picked | 
up and concentrated all the cold it could find on | 


all the hundreds of miles of prairie over which it 
had swept before reaching us. The road for the 
most part lies through level country, here and 
there crop up gently-rolling hills, and now and 


full of cracks and fissures that the force of the 
explosion was wasted without making any im- 
pression on the solid ledge, so the only satisfac- 
tion we could get was to walk about it and break 
off small pieces to vex it and carry home as 
specimens, and wonder why it makes such 
a monstrous secret of its wealth. As_ to 
what the precise nature of the formation is 
no scientific opinion has yet been given, but 
in its porousness, in the conglomorate which 
forms so large a part of it, and in the stalactite 
crystals in it, it shows evident traces of being 
largely due to the action of water. 

CONFIDENT OWNERS, 

So far I have taken for granted that the soil 
really is rich, and that there is to be a paying 
gold mine there; and that is because, while 
standing on the spot and talking to the owners, 
it is impossible not to believe that such is the case. 
for the owners are all so supremely confident 
about it. It is true that nobody else is so con- 
fident, indeed all the confidence there is going 
about is only a reflection from that of the owners, 
and if it was not for their hopefulness, the public 
disposition with regard to the prospects would 
come near to despondency. And there are, of 
course, prima facie grounds for regarding the 
confidence of the proprietors in such a matter 


| with suspicion. Still, in this case, the grounds for 


then a row of gaunt, leafless trees mark the line of | 


a water-course ; about two miles short of Gris- 
wold the ground gets more uneven, and where 
the new town of Wisner is being platted and 
graded, it islowand somewhat marshy. There the 


country gets still more broken and rolling, and | 


the road is villainous; and then, at a turn of the 
road, you come upona clump of farm buildings, 
with a steep slope rising on the right and on the 
left a stream with fairly wooded banks. On the 
steep slope on the right three ‘‘ ready-made cot- 
tages” are being put up, and in front of the farm 
buildings an apparently new frame house is near- 
ly finished—and this is ‘* Griswold.” 

The farm building is where the proprietors of 
the new mine have been living for two months 
and more past. The new frame building is to 
serve as an hotel for visitors and a restaurant for 
the men employed at the mine, and the ready- 
made cottages are for the workmen’s homes, and 
that is all there is to the town as yet. 

A GLIMPSE OF GOLD-BEARING ROCK, 

Who was it who, when a friend pointed to a 
mountain in Nevada and told him it was full of 
silver, ‘‘The Brute?’ Whoever he 
was he has my sympathy, for I must confess to 
having felt rather resentful at the common-place- 
looking chunks of rock which stick out from the 
bleak hill-side about a quarter of a mile to the 
north of the farm house and frame building. 

What business had they—the hypocrites !— 
to go lying there so quietly all these years 
and pretending to be ordinary gray rock, 
if they had their pockets full of gold the 
whole time? At all events, now that it has 
been found out, it might throw off its dis- 
guise and let us see some of the gold instead of 
persisting in pretending to be only a rock. In 


exclaimed 


circumstances will probably have changed con- 
siderably, for by that time there will be a stamp- 
ing engine at work upon it, and machinery will 
be tearing the truth out of it at the rate of 
twenty-five tons a day. Then, perhaps, it will be 
sorry it did not speak up at once and hand out its 
gold instead of waiting to be blown to pieces 
before it would surrender a cent of it. But there 
is not much sign of the disagreeable future in 
store for it yet. The party, of which I was one, 


numbered five in all; besides us there were only 
two other men in sight who were trying to make 
a blast to show us what the inside of the rock 
was like, but the rock, obstinate to the last, reso- 
lutely refused to blast: it was so porous, and so 


suspicion are reduced to a minimum, by the fact 
that they not only do not, but refuse to, make 
any immediate capital out of the find. They 
have no stock to sell, and will not admit any out- 
side investment in it. They have sunk a large 
amount of money in it in one way and another, 
and if the working proves a failure the entire 
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cost of land, labor and machinery will be a dead | 


loss to them. There has been no effort to recoup 
themselves from other parties, but they have 


staked everything upon the prospect of working | 


it with profit. 


The said owners are four in number, and of | 


them H. W. Griswold (of the Griswold Lumber 
Company, Detroit, Michigan), is the most inter- 


ested in the business, and it is after him that the 


new town site is named. And their confidence 


as to the profit to be derived from working their | 


discovery is solid and evidently genuine. Under 
the most discouraging circumstances, standing 


population is shown to be almost exactly a thou- 
sand—having been only 200 two years ago,—and 
the place boasts two banks, two newspapers and 
three hotels. Besides, moreover, being orderly 
and thriving, it is inhabited by a set of people 
most hospitably inclined towards strangers, as I 
can testify, while among themselves they are 
sociability itself, and practice a most primitive 
and arcadian system of having all goods in com- 
mon. When oneof them goes out for a drive the 
chances are that he is using Frank’s horse and 
Jack’s buggy; somebody else’s buffalo coat is on 
his back, and he borrowed his whip at the harness 
store as he came past; he is going to drive with 
one friend and spend _the night with another, and 
before comiag out he lent his next-door neighbor 
an office-chair in exchange for a pair of overshoes, 
and told somebody over the way that he might 
have the run of his library and the use of his 
bank-book until he came back. H. P. R. 


——— > o—_—_ 


LUMBERING ON PUGET SOUND. 


The existing conditions of lumbering on Puget 
Sound could hardly be more favorable, for the 
forests remain in a virgin condition, except for a 
short distance from the banks of the streams and 
estuaries. The shores are not so abrupt as to pre- 
vent the easily handling of timber, and the har- 
bors are numerous, deep and well sheltered. The 
hardships, losses and delays incident to long, 
severe winters are unknown. Any quantity of 
logs may be floated down the rivers without any 
danger of a sudden rise and the breaking of 
booms. By clearing the river of drift both logs 
and lumber may be run out long distances. Rafts 
may be towed with ease on the waters of the 
Sound, with only the ebb and the flow of the tide 
to consider in moving them to points of shipment. 
Logging and milling give employment to several 
thousand workingmen. The value of logs is con- 
stantly increasing, and the demand for lumber 
will continue to augment when railroads to the 
interior will add new markets to the great foreign 
demand. It is very doubtful if the fir forests of 
Western Washington will ever be exhausted. Fir 
possesses not only wonderful vitality, but it is dif- 





| ferent from the pine growing in the East in that 


| it perpetuates its own species. 


there on that cheerless slope looking at the for- | 
lorn little crags peeping through a flimsy growth | 


of leafless brushwood, and with a wind whistling 


| round us that made us all shrink into our buffalo 


| receiving no company, and with the 
| opinion divided as to whether they were really 


coats, they spoke jauntily of the $20 they were 
going to squeeze out of every ton of rock. That 
estimate is founded on the results of over two 
months assaying—the two months preceding the 
announcement of their find to the public, when 
the quartette lived in the farm referred to above, 


illicit distillers or only counterfeiters. As soon 
as their announcement was made, the public was 
of course astounded at its own dullness in not 


| guessing what they are at, for the presence of 





gold in the neighborhood was suspected three 
years ago; and promptly did its best to make up 


. | for i s s by scz ing i ver 
another two or three weeks its appearance and for its obtuseness by scattering itself over the 


prairie and hunting wildly for nuggets in all di- 
rections. it wasa virulent attack of gold-fever 
while it lasted, but was fortunately short lived. 
Not a “color” of free gold was found in the 
neighborhood, and as all the land outside the 
2,000 acres already chosen by the four ‘‘ owners” 
and their friends, which appeared to have any- 
thing approaching a similar formation of rock 
was at once claimed (for more probably than will 
ever be included in the Mineral District), the pub- 
lic was quietly back at its business in a week from 
the first alarm. 
THE PROSPEROUS TOWN OF LISBON, 

So to-day Lisbon is quite a sober, steady-going 

little town again. By a census finished to-day the 


public | 





While in the East 
pine is succeeded by a growth of deciduous trees, 
the fir of Puget Sound is always succeeded by its 
own species. So rapid is this growth that in- 
stances are not rare where fields cleared from the 
forests for cultivation and afterwards abandoned, 
are covered in a short time with young firs, which 
spring up like weeds, and in a few years produce 
an impenetrable thicket, which in twenty years 
will develop into trees from twelve to fifteen 
inches in diameter.—Journal of Commerce. 
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NOVEL SPORT. 


The Indians are having rare sport spearing sal- 
mon now-a-days. The oldest timer does not 
remember when the salmon ‘“‘ jumped” so freely 
as for several hours this morning. Hundreds of 
them could be seen in the air at once, some rising 
several feet above the water, and it really seemed 
as though the bay was alive with them. This 
‘‘ jumping” business gives an opportunity for an 
exceedingly novel species of sport. We noticed a 
party of sportsmen out in boats this morning 
shooting salmon on the fly with shotguns. A 
quick shot could get his bird nearly every time. If 
hit the salmon weuld sink on striking the water, 
but in a few moments rise and float on the surface. 
The gunners soon learned the ropes. It was 
noticed that each fish made three leaps from the 
water when once it started, say ten feet apart. 
At the first leap the hunter could sight his game, 
at the second discover the direction it was mov- 
ing, and by the third his gun could be in place 
for a quick shot.—Tacoma News. 
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A VISIT TO THE PUYALLUP HOP FIELDS. 





R. W. Merrill in Philadelphia Press. 

It looked like a market day as the train stopped 
at Puyallup, just beyond the reservation line, and 
the air was soporific with the fragrance of hops. 
To those who never heard of such a place until it 
was given out as the place of their destination, it 
was food for wonder and astonishment. We 
were greeted by a storekeeper in shirtsleeves who 
generously passed out a box of cigars, and we 
rapidly walked to an adjoining field, where the 
Indians were rapidly stripping the vines into large 
boxes, while teams were driving in every direc- 
tion gathering up the full boxes and returning 
them to the kiln, where they were dried and 
baled. Even those familiar with the famous hop 
fields of central New York, halted in admiration 
before the beautiful vines towering far above 
their heads and loaded with blossoms. 

Returning to the cars, the same pleasant store- 
keeper, who was introduced as Mr. Meeker, pre- 
sented us with a copy of a little book entitled, 
‘*Hop Culture.” We were none tve Jess surprised 
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half a bushel, which were carried on a man’s 
back fifteen miles. The yield the first year was 
185 pounds, which were sold for eighty-five cents 
a pound, 

Since then Washington has risen to third in the 
list of hop growing States or Territories, being 
only exceeded by New York and Wisconsin in 
this respect. Let us consider how long this state 
of affairs can last. As Mr. Meeker is in the busi- 
ness and is not likely to under-estimate the cost 
of undertaking the growing of hops, it is fair to 
suppose that his estimates are well within bounds, 
especially as he uses the best of machinery and 
the most improved methods. He puts the actual 
value of good hop land, ready for the plow, at 
$125 an acre. It can be bought here for $25, but 
it must be cleared and broken, and, counting in 
the loss of interest, it is a safe estimate to say $125 
anacre. The annual cost per acre he puts at $168 
from the first cultivating to the shipping, includ- 
ing a proper allowance for rent, interest, break- 
age and repairs; but he first adds the cost of 
planting, poles, and all the necessary buildings, 
which bring the total cost up to $500 an acre, 





THE GROWTH OF TACOMA. 





From the Tacoma News. 

Nothing can demonstrate better the faith of 
business men in the present and future of Tacoma 
than the increasing extent of our manufacturing 
districts. Men of brains and enterprise come here 
and carefully survey the field, both as regards 
situation, convenience of entrance and exit, rail- 
road. and water facilities, and now we hear of 
factories of various kinds being established, put 
in operation, and their products rapidly absorbed 
by the increasing demand for nearly all appliances 
of civilized life. Indeed, there is no fitter loca- 
tion for such establishments in any city than is to 
be found here in Tacoma. To the south for miles 
is a nearly level country, admirably adapted for 
nearly all classes of manufacturing, which, ere 
long, will be connected by rail at close intervals 
with tide-water, enabling shippers to transfer 
their goods directly from the car to the ship, or 
to send them by rail to their destination, without 
breaking bulk. It is evident that a large section 


| of south Tacoma will be devoted to manufactur- 
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when we discovered that Mr. Meeker raised last 
year the largest single crop of hops ever known 
in the world—142,000 pounds. This cost him to 
raise and put in the market about ten cents a 
pound, and was sold atan average of ninety cents 
to $1, making his profit from $100,000 to $125,000 
for a single year. 

Another farmer in the neighborhood cleared 
$91,000, and another $56,000, and yet Mr. Meeker 
has less than 200 acres in hops. 

The book which Mr. Meeker gave us tells one 
secret of success—thoroughness and competent 
knowledge of his business. The work is not only 
an exhaustive treatise upon hop culture in Wash- 
ington Territory, but it also contains a mass of 
information about the raising of hops in Europe, 
together with a large number of tools, of prices, 
productions, exports and imports, which are 
available nowhere else. There is no wonder at 
the success of such a man. 

Such enormous returns as rewarded the hop 
farmers of this district last year are so enormous 
that it is worth while to give a few figures con- 
cerning the business. Jacob R. Meeker, father of 


the man of whom I have written, came to Wash- 
ington Territory forty years ago, but it was not 
until 1866 that he set out the first roots, about 





A PUGET SOUND SAW-MILL. 


This is an outside figure, and more than is repre- 
sented by any land in the Puyallup districts. 
England the cost per acre is $189, in New York, 
near Waterville an average of $178. 


A PUGET SOUND SAW-MILL. 


We print on this page a picture of a saw-mill 
on Puget Sound. Theleading mills on the Sound 
are those at Ports Gamble, Ludlow, Blakely, 
Madison and Discovery, Seabeck, Utsalady and 
Tacoma, besides which are mills of considerable 
capacity at New Tacoma, Whatcom, Port Town- 
send, Snohomish, Seattle and other places. The 
daily capacity of the larger mills, when driven, 
is about as follows: Port Gamble, 200,000 feet; 
Seabeck, 90,000; Discovery, 80,000; Madison, 
100,000. Blakely, 200,000; Tacoma, 175,000; Utsa- 
lady, 90,000; Ludlow, when completed, 225,000. 
The market for the lumber is in San Francisco, 
Mexico, the South American countries, Japan, 
China and Australia. The deep-water navi- 
gation of all parts of the Sound enables the 
largest ships to lay alongside the wharves of 
the mills and take aboard their loading. Thus 
the most favorable conditions for cheap trans- 
portation exist. 














In | 


| 


ing purposes, and the sound of the axe and the 
ascent of smoke show how rapidly the trees are 
being leveled and the land cleared for the advent 
of human industries. 

It is hardly a year since the pioneer, John Car- 
son, projected a large saw-mill at a point about 
two miles south of the city. Now his works are 
in the midst of a little village whose population 
is rapidly approaching one hundred persons, de- 
pendent upon his establishment. The change 
from the forest depths to this civilized condition 
is an agreeable, and in a business point of view, 
an impressive one. It shows that “‘no pent-up 
Utica” prescribes Tacoma’s boundaries, and that 
the business man’s prescience and foresight is the 
surest guide for the founders of great cities. Look 
ahead ten years! If so much has been accom- 
plished in about three, imagination need not be 
laggard in picturing the future greatness of this 
site on Commencement Bay, bounded only by the 
eastern shore of the narrows on the west, its 
suburbs running into and connected with the 


summer resort of Steilacoom on the south, and 
covering all the available land from that point to 
the upper White River Valley, with the headlands 
opposite the city, forming the Brooklyn or Oak- 
land of the metropolis, and Vashon Island as a 





pleasant retreat for our wealthy business men, 
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OBSERVATIONS IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Jotted Down ina Journalist’s Note Book. 








Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 15, 1883. 
Minneapolis has plenty to be proud of and a 
wealth of splendid titles to which no one (except 
St. Paul) will dispute her claim ; but if there is one 
thing in the whole vocabulary she is not, it is what 
she so frequently calls herself—a metropolis. Me- 


* tropolis means ‘‘ mother-city,” and never did or can 


mean anything else, and no subtlety of logic can 
accredit Minneapolis with being a ‘‘ mother-city.” 
Yet, on the contrary, what she should be most 
proud of is having attained so fair a growth while 
yet so young. Let her be the youngest and pet 
daughter of the Northwest, if she will, its darling; 
but— 
“ This will never do | 

The man would be a boy again, 

And be a father, too!"’ 

It is not on record that Minneapolis ever laid 
claim to possessing ‘‘the best sidewalks west of 
Chicago;” and no one is likely to quarrel with 
her for her forbearance. Her humility is justified. 
Perhaps she “likes bad sidewalks,” in imitation 
of the man who, through pride or politeness, 
never would admit that anything in his affairs 
was not precisely as it suited him. ‘ Hallo! old 
fellow,” said a friend, seeing him limping, ‘‘I see 
you have a bad leg.” ‘Oh, thanks! I—I--like 
bad legs.” Certainly some of her wooden side- 
walks just now seem to suggest the handiwork 
of an artist rather than of a road-maker. They 
show a fine irregularity of surface (attained for 
the most part by the omission of fragments of 
planks), and some charming effects of light and 
shade, They would look admirable as interior 
decorations upon the walls of the new Chamber 
of Commerce, for instance, but it seems a pity to 
leave them about to be walked upon. Moreover, 
winter is coming, and with it slush and treacher- 
ous surfaces. 

And there is one more thing the Aédiles of the 
city might well look to, and that is the naming 
of the streets, Not the christening of them, but 
the placarding of their names in conspicuous 
places. ‘But our street system is simplicity 
itself; you can’t go wrong,” say the citizens, 
Certainly, it is—very simple, and you cannot— 
when once you know it; but, unfortunately, a 
knowledge of the street system of Minneapolis is 
not one of the ‘‘innate conceptions ” which every 


child brings into the world with it. Strangers 


have been known to arrive in the city who knew 
absolutely nothing about it, and to them the ab- 
sence of names means misery for a day or two. 
The authorities would do well to remember the 
fate of that policeman in the ‘‘ Bab Ballads,” who 
used to delight in directing unwary foreigners 
astray, and take warning. 

“It is to be hoped that the organization of a Min- 
neapolis Public Library is an event of the near 
future” says the Tribune ‘* Handbook of Minne. 
apolis;” and the hand-book is right, it is to be 
hoped. The collection of books in the Athenzeum 
is admirable so far as it goes, and for so small a 
number covers a wonderfully wide area. None 
the less, however, does it seem totally inadequate 
to the demands of Minneapolis, and totally un- 
worthy of the city. 

No visitor to Minneapolis should fail to go and 
have a smile at the market-place. Some enemy 
got at it in the night with a paint-brush, and 
sowed tares, or perhaps some one saw the sign up 
** Mark it,” and he did. Anyway, it is all manner 
of colors now,—red, blue, yellow, green and 
brown, besides black and white—as bad as Keat’s 
snake— ; 


“ Striped like a tiger, spotted like a pard; 
Eyed like a peacock, and al) crimson-barred.” 


The outline, too, is not much less eccentric than 
the coloring. However the result is by no means 
unpleasing, though a little too grotesque to be 





pretty ; and probably if it were in Antwerp or 
Bruges, it would be only “so delightful and 
quaint.” 

A prominent and not altogether fascinating feat- 
ureof Washington Avenue is the number of ‘‘auc- 
tion rooms” for the sale of jewelry, etc. ‘‘Auction, 
day dnd night” is the sign outside, and inside is 
the proprietor who appears to squander his whole 
day in shouting at the passers by upon the side- 
walk. At night, however, they all do a thriving 
trade, selling $10 rings for a dollar and a quarter 
apiece, and giving away another $5 one by way 
of achromo. If all that these men say is true, 
their philanthrophy must inevitably end in hope- 
less bankruptcy; and if half of it is false, they 
are all most eternally perjured. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they make their profit as did the Irishman 
out of his whiskey: ‘I tell yer honor, that I’m 
selling that whiskey for a penny half-penny a 
quartain less than it cost me.” ‘‘ Why, Pat! 
you'll soon ruin yourself that way.” ‘Och, no; 
yer honor;—sure its the quantity I sell that makes 
the profit.” s 2. & 
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THE HARD WOODS OF OREGON. 


From the Portland Standard. 

Besides the building woods, there are very valu- 
able varieties of timber suited to ornamental 
work and furniture, and so used by the furniture 
manufacturers of Portland and elsewhere. Oregon 
maple is of the finest character and is abundant. 
This wood is found all through the bottom lands 
of Willamette Valley and along the streams of 
Western Washington. It has been very abundant, 
so that it has been used for common furniture and 
even for house furnishing. There is still a great 
supply of it obtainable, and no doubt will be 
shipped to other States when our industries are 
permanently organized. 

Along the southern coast counties is found the 
myrtle, large groves of which grow on the Co- 
quille bottoms. The tree is evergreen and larger 
than our white oaks, very beautiful in appearance, 
and the wood fully as handsome as the maple and 
darker, furnishing for ornamental uses a very 
elegant material. Oregon maple and myrtle 
should be known and used the world over. 

Also, along all our western streams, are found 
extensive forests of ash. This is also used for 
ornamental purposes but has tensile strength that 
fits it for many purposes wheré even red and yel- 
low firs are weak. It is well calculated for parts 
of wagon work for instance. Ash is a common 
article of fuel, and it is a pity that this beautiful 
and useful timber should be wasted in that way. 

Through all the open country west of the Cas- 
cades white oak grows and is remarkably good 
wood, This is also used as fuel by thousands and 
tens of thousands of cords every year. The value 
of this wood has never been well understood be- 
cause it has never been properly cut and seasoned. 
If any enterprise was properly organized for man- 
ufacture of wood—say for the construction of 
agricultural machinery—our ash, oak and yellow 
firs would be found to afford all the material ne- 
cessary. We have iron mines and iron works, 
also, so that such manufacture could well be en- 
couraged. 
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BAD COUNTRY FOR A POOR FAMILY. 


Five years ago A. N. Brown took up a ranch in 
the then pronounced worthless hills north of the 
Burg. His capital consisted of a good set of 
muscle, plenty of energy and a large family of 
small children, one of whom was a confirmed in- 
valid necessitating the expenditure of hundreds 
of dollars annually for medical assistance, and 
many were the predictions that he would never 
pull through. He has not only been able to make 
ends meet, but has been enabled to purchase five 
acres of land on the Touchet, just west of the city, 
and erected thereon substantial buildings. He 
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this week sold his worthless ranch for the snug 
little sum of $4,920, is free from debt, with $4,000 
in the bank, and has his homestead left. Bad 
country for a poor man, ain't it.—Waitsburg 
(Wash. Ter.,) Times. 
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THE KING OF THE COWBOYS. 


A Bad Man from the Far, Far West in the 
Bowery. 








From the New York Journal. 

“‘T’'m a bad man,” he said, as he leaned up 
against the bar of the ‘‘ Home for Tired Men,” on 
the Bowery, and gave the thin barkeeper a look 
that made him quail. ‘‘ Yes, ’ma bad man.” he 
continued, as the boys came crowding up. ‘I’m 
from the West, the extreme West, where blood, 
hot blood, is spilled daily by men like me. Say, 
you,” he said, catching the eye of a tall man with 
a large red pimple on his nose, ‘‘ did you ever 
hear of Big-Headed Jake?” 

The tall man answered that he had heard of 
Red-Headed Mike, but the pimple on his nose 
turned a ghastly white, and he fell shaking into 
a chair as the Bad Man drew a revolver and re- 
marked that this was no time for red-headed 
men. 

‘*Perhaps some gentleman here has heard of 
Big-Headed Jake,” he said, as he glanced around 
at the boys, but a dead silence prevailing, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Big-Headed Jake was a tough man. 
He came to Rattlesnake Bend to take the town. 
He took the largest portion of it until he came 
across me. I shot thirteen holes in him. I’ve 
got a wagon-load of Injun scalps I ‘raised’ my- 
self. I’m bad, but I’m nothing unless excited. 
Here, boss, fill °em up for the boys.” At this 
evidence of a link to common humanity the boys 
rallied without losing a man. 

‘*Give me something powerful, boss, something 
that will make me feel as though the wind was 
blowing right off the prairies on me once again. 
Ah, I’m areckless dare-devil. Give mesomething 
powerful to soothe me.” 

‘*T suppose you have seen a good deal of blood 
shed in your time, sir,” said a pale man in the 
rear, 

‘*My life has been but turmoil and rapine. 
Devastation and horror have found me in their 
midst. Men in the West, the farthest West, call 
me the King of the Cowboys.” 

A shudder ran through the crowd, and the tall 
man with a red pimple on his nose disappeared 
through a side door. 

‘*And yet,” said the Bad Man, musingly, ‘I 
was once a quiet, unassuming boy, knowing 
nothing of crime.” 

‘*Say, dad,” said a large-headed boy, showing 
himself through the door far enough to reveal a 
mouth extended from ear to ear in a general 
smile, ‘‘ Ma says you won’t know anything for a 
week if you don’t come and carry them ashes 
down right off. You’d better drop that pistol 
and come quick. She’s waitin’.” 

The king of the Cowboys looked around with a 
sickly smile. A very cold light gleamed in the 
eyes of the thin barkeeper. The Bad Man got 
through the door first, and the thin barkeeper 
came back looking morose and unsocial, and 
taking a piece of chalk added to the sign over the 
bar of ‘‘Nocredit given here” the sad word ‘to- 
day,” after which a lack of interest was apparent 
in the prosperity of the place, and the thin bar- 
keeper was left with his elbows on the bar 
lonesomely burying his hands in his hair. 
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Two-tTHirps of the cattle raised in Wyoming 
and Montana, are said to be in English hands. 
It costs $3 to raise a 38-year-old, and the animal is 
then worth $30. The more cattle a man owns the 
smaller the cost of raising and caring for each 
animal. Most of the grazing is done on public 
lands. 




















UMATILLA WHEAT FIELDS AND INDIANS. 
E. P. Mitchell in New York Sun. 

We drove twenty or twenty-five miles through 
the heart of the Walla Walla wheat region, the 
most fertile in the West. The soil is lava dust 
or decomposed basalt. Although there is no rain- 
fall for months at a time, winter wheat grows 
finely, yielding from twenty to eighty-five bushels 
an acre. <A single tract of 1,000 acres has pro- 
duced 50,000 bushels in a season. There is no 
artificial irrigation, as in the Gallatin Valley; in 
the absence of rain the necessary moisture is sup- 
plied to the growing crops by a natural process, 
the mystery of which no inhabitant has solved to 
his satisfaction. As the Dutchman said to me at 
Ainsworth. ‘It rains up on the roots from under 
ground.” 

This great wheat region of the future lies 
partly in Oregon, partly in Washington, and 
partly in Idaho. It begins close under the Blue 
Mountains, includes the Umatilla Indian reserva. 
tion, reaches westward almost to the foot of the 
Cascade Range in Oregon, and northward to the 
Spokane and the Columbia. Walla Walla is its 
central point and its metropolis. Roughly outlined 
on the map, the region is a crescent perhaps 250 
miles from tip to tip, its concavity toward the 
northwest, the round of its back in Idaho. It in- 
cludes not less than 10,000,000 acres of fine wheat 
land. Not more than one-twentieth of it is under 
cultivation, yet the surplus for exportation this 
year is not less than 250,000 tons, 

Ten miles of the way was in the reservation 
of the Umatilla tribe, across a rolling prairie, yel- 
low brown, populous with great herds of Indian 
ponies and bigger boned American horses. The 
Umatillas are rich in horses. Some of them own 
thousands, worth at the ruling prices on the res- 
ervntion from $15 to $30 apiece. The animals 
looked fat. It is not always safe to buy a cayuse 
from a Umatilla. There is a well-known game 

played in concert by two Indians—a man of prop- 
erty and a thief. You are offered a good pony at 
a reasonable figure. You buy. A week or two 
later another Indian comes and claims the animal 
as his. The purchase is explained, but the second 
Indian points to the brand on the pony’s shoulder; 
it is, in fact, his property, and he can prove his 
title. He carries the beast back to the reserva- 
tion in triumph, and your only recourse is to cap- 
ture his friend, the fraudulent seller, who has 
probably found it convenient to hunt the hills just 
then, or to visit acquaintances belonging to some 
remote tribe. 

The Umatillas are not only rich in horse flesh, 
they are also among the greatest landowners on 
the face of the earth. A handful of Indians oc- 
cupy five or six hundred thousand acres of soil 
exactly similar to the wheat lands that are worth 
$50 an acre just across the reservation line. If 
open to settlement, much of this uncultivated 
land would fetch $20 an acre at public sale. The 
Umatillas’ domain is worth millions of dollars. 

According to the Agency enumeration there are 
about 700 of them in all. According to the 
belief of the best informed white neighbors of the 
tribe, people who have no interest in magnifying 
its size, there are not more than 250 or 300 alto- 
gether—men, squaws and children. Of course 
there is a strong sentiment in the neighborhood 
against the Indians’ monopoly of all this splendid 
land. If the reservation should be thrown open, 
the news would not be five hours old before the 
entire region was covered with wagons, tents, and 
settlers with house frames ready to put up. At 
times when there have been rumors of an ar- 
rangement between the Government and the 
tribe, the streets of Weston, Centreville, and 
other towns near the borders of the reservation 
have been thronged with prairie schooners loaded 
with household belongings and building lumber, 
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The Indian’s moral title to the land is not much 
considered thereabouts. Those who are, perhaps, 
the least disposed to do him injustice hold that 
every reservation Indian, the head of a family, 
should be given 160 acres in fee simple, with, 
perhaps, eighty acres in addition for every mem- 
ber of his family; that the remainder of the res- 
ervation should be sold at public auction, the pro- 
ceeds to form a fund to provide the Indians with 
agricultural implements, and otherwise to start 
them in the life of civilized citizenship; and that 
then they should be made to take their chances 
with white people in the struggle for existence. 

As it is now, however, the Indians cultivate this 
remarkably fine piece of prairie only in small 
patches for immediate domestic needs; and the 
only way for the white man to get in is to marry 
a Umatilla squaw. Some white men have done 
this. The one decent farm we saw on the reser- 
vation was the establishment of an ex-postmaster 
in Walla Walla; in the road in front of his ranch 
we narrowly escaped driving over a chubby andad- 
venturous urchin, half Umatilla, half post-master. 

Nowhere on American soil can you find a 
sharper or more speaking contrast than at the 
little brook which forms the reservation line. A 
coyote slunk back to the brown prairie as we 
came to the bridge. Ahead, as far as the eye 
reached, the yellow fields stretched over the hill- 
sides. There was wave beyond wave of wheat 
land, fields a mile square forming little patches in 
the immense perspective. 
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WHAT IS DONE WITH BUFFALO BONES. 


W. R. Dodds, agent of the Northwestern Fertil- 
izing Company, of Chicago, was interviewed by 
the Jamestown Capital reporter as to the use of 
the hundreds of tons of buffalo bones now being 
shipped east. He says: ‘‘The bones are utilized 
for four distinct and equally profitable purposes 
in the East. The horns, which are remarkably 
hard until probably centuries of decay have un- 
fitted them for use, are made into buttons, and 
shipped on wearing-apparel to the four quarters 
of the globe. The sinewy skin bones are hard 
and durable, and are used as knife-handles, some- 
times fancifully engraved. In other cases the 
whole skeletons are run through complicated 
machinery, and come out as a fine fertilizer. Go 
to a sugar refinery and watch through various 
filtering processes until you will see the finely- 
ground remnants of the proud old prairie beast 
thrown into the back-yard, having filled a most 
remarkable and varied mission in the economy 
of trade. 
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A TYPICAL MONTANA MINING TOWN. 


Correspondence of the Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian. 

Butte has very materially improved in appear- 
ance during the last two years. The mush-room 
showing of a few years back has disappeared be- 
fore a substantial growth, and the visitor of to- 
day sees business being transacted at the Silver 
City upon a solid foundation of labor on the 
natural industries of the place. Trade of all de- 
scriptions seems to be in a flourishing condition ; 
mines are not being worked unless they will pay, 
and the number which are furnishing profitable 
labor to hundreds of miners, and employing large 
sums of money for daily operation, is evidence 
sufficient (now that experience has added its wis- 
dom to the knowledge of mine-owners) that quartz 
mining is a legitimate and productive business, 
and leads to wealth when perseveringly and intel- 
ligently followed. Sanguine Butte people uow 
claim a population of 8,000 to 10,000 persons, but 


we incline to the belief that 5,000 to 6,000 souls 
will about com the number of Butte’s actual 
residents. As the boss mining camp on the Pacific 
coast, and as the chief producer of Montana 
wealth, we are proud of it. No Montana visitor 





would pass through our territory without calling 
upon Butte, for it will give him a better view of 





ready to start in as soon as word came by tele- 
graph from Washington. 





mining life, and a better idea of where the silver 
dollars come from than any other place on earth, 
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A BRANCH RAILROAD FOR NOTHING. 


How the Northern Pacific gets a Profitable 
Line to the Wickes Mines. 











Interview with Sml. Hauser in Helena Independent, Nov. 8. 

‘Can you tell me when the railroad from Helena 
to Wickes will be finished?” 

‘Oh, yes,” (with a bland smile), ‘‘about De- 
cember 1st.” 

‘* How did the Northern Pacific railroad happen 
to build it, Mr. Hauser?” 

“Why,” said the banker with emphasis, “ it 
was virtually built for them. No company ever 
had a branch constructed at so little cost, or upon 
such economical terms. The Helena Mining and 
Reduction Company, and the Gregory Mining 
Company, through Mr. Seligman and myself, ad- 
vanced all the money required for the grading, 
and we took our chances of being reimbursed 
from the costs of freight which our two compan- 
ies alone would give the road. So you see the 
Northern Pacific was relieved of all risk, as it 
only furnished and laid the iron, and this was 
iron taken up from the main line at places where 
it had to be replaced with steel rails. They virtu- 
ally got this branch for nothing.” 

‘** How long do you think you will be in getting 
your money back in freight costs?” 

‘*Not over ninety days. We have already ship- 
ped over two thousand tons, and the two compa- 
nies will furnish over two thousand tong per 
month or over 24,000 tons per annum.” 

**So you think this branch road will be profit- 
able to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company?” 

‘* Profitable! In the first place the company is 
not out a dollar in building the road, except the 
cost of laying the rails, and the branch will create, 
at least, 30,000 tons of freight (which the main 
line will haul over 700 miles) the first year.” 

‘*Create! Why do you say ‘create?’”’ 

‘* Because,” said the banker, ‘ this branch opens 
up a large mineral belt of low grade ores, which 
would be worthless without a railroad. Witha 
railroad these mining companies can only clear 
about $5 per ton on their product. From the 
mines to the main line the distance is about 
twenty-five miles. The cost of wagoning was 
about $6 per ton, while the railroad hauls at from 
$1 to $2. This difference to the mines is simply 
the difference between success and failure. With 
this branch the mines will all be worked and 
thousands of miners employed. The product will 
be shipped out, and supplies, machinery, etc., 
shipped in. Without the branch nothing could 
be done, and the mines would be idle as they have 
been for the last ten years.” 

‘* That’s very good,” said our reporter. ‘‘ Now 
is there any hope of this branch being extended 
to Butte?” 

‘«There is every hope,” said Mr. H. ‘The im- 
portance of the extension to the prosperity of the 
main line is being urged on the directory with 
hopes of success.” 

‘*You seem to have great expectations of the 
effects to be produced on the. Territory by the 
building of the Northern Pacific road and its 
branches.” 

‘Why should I not have?” said the man of 
money in an inquiring tone. ‘‘Iam satisfied that 
in 1884 we will begin to realize the benefit of the 
railroad. In that year the product of our mines 
will jump from its eight or ten millions yield of 
this year to 30,000,000 dollars in silver, gold, cop- 
per and lead.” 

‘* Well,” said the astonished scribe, “is that 
not a very large estimate for 1884? Were it not 
that I know you are always on the safe side in 
your calculations, I should doubt it. As it is Iam 
astonished. Upon what data are your figures 
based?” 

‘Upon facts—on what we are actually doing 
now, and upon the increased capacity of the fur- 
naces, mills, and mining plants now being 





erected,” 
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OUR PORTLAND LETTER. 


Rallroad Enterprise—Growth of Towns and 
Cities—The Crop Movement. 


Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
PORTLAND, Oregon, Nov. 15, 1883. 

I have glanced back four years to Villard’s com- 
ing to initiate enterprises of his own. Before 
that he came here to patch together the work of 
others. Without dipping into adulation, or ful- 
some praise, we must say that it is due to him 
that our region has made such growth so soon. 
It is true that growth was upon us. We were 
certain to cast off the swaddling cloths, sooner or 
later, but the capital that came to our rescue 
under the new order of things hastened develop- 
ment greatly. We have made more advancement 
in four years than we could have expected to 
make in ten. It was commonly understood here 
that when the Central Pacific had completed all 
its other work its managers expected to push 
roads towards Oregon. They evidently thought 
the fruit wouldn’t drop until they were ready to 
catch it. It seems to us ‘‘ Old Oregonians,” who 
have possessed our souls in patience for a genera- 
tion, who learned by heavy experience ‘to labor 
and to wait,” as if some miraculous change had 
come over this Western world and lifted us into 
independence. So far the influence of corpora- 
tions has been most favorable to our interests and 
even beneficent in our behalf. While it is true 
that ‘‘ corporations have no souls,” it is some- 
thing wonderful to find a corporation that bears 
in mind the fact that its customers have souls. 
This is what we have pleasantly realized. 


INFLUENCE OF CORPORATE ENTERPRISE. 

The growth of towns and cities corresponds 
with the general development of the whole coun- 
try. Not only are new towns springing up and 
making phenomenal growth on the line of newly- 
constructed railroads, but the towns of older his- 
tory are improving gradually and in a permanent 
way that is very satisfactory. Portland is build- 
ing up solidly with business blocks; spreading out 
farther and farther from the riverside, and length- 
ening along the shore. The suburbs of the city 
are becoming alive with warehouses, factories, 
mills, and various forms of business activity made 
possible by the extension of railroad tracks. 
Quite lately Albina, down the river, on the oppo- 
site shore below East Portland, is rapidly chang- 
ing from a monotonous flat that was often sub- 
merged at high-water, to become an important 
business locality, where a dry dock is almost 
ready for use and the greatest flouring millin our 
section is almost ready to commence work. The 
wide flat has been filled in, and millions of money 
will be expended in changing the physical appear- 
ance of the once uninteresting locality. Fortunes 
have been made speculating in real estate in the 
suburbs as well as the main city. Property values 
grow so fast that it requires a ‘‘ ready reckoner” 
to figure up the upward changes. The city of 
Portland has reason to appreciate the favors be- 
stowed on it by corporations that ask nothing at 
the hands of its citizens, while they do more to 
make certainty for its future than all other human 
powers could accomplish. Here the commerce of 
a great section concentrates, and whatever the 
future may do for Puget Sound cities, or for a 
commercial point on the Lower Columbia, it can- 
not prevent the existence of a great metropolis 
on the Lower Willamette. Here the great rail- 
roads must center always ; that alone is enough 
to give prime importance to Portland, if its citi- 
zens know how to use their opportunity. In our 
day railroad centers govern the world’s com- 
merce, The railroad center of the North Pacific 








will be here. 

Outside of Portland the greatest growth is on 
Puget Sound, where Seattle and Tacoma lead the 
race. The sound waters are alive with craft of 
every description, from the ocean steamer and sail- 





ing vessel of great proportions, to the varied assort- 
ment of steam and sailing craft peculiar to sound 
waters and inland seas that extend a thousand 
miles northward. The cities named are acquiring 
business and population rapidly. The great im- 
portance of the commerce of Puget Sound will 
supply material for another letter. However im- 
portant Portland may be, or may become, as a 
railroad center, the fact of the railroad terminus 
will attach to some point on Puget Sound and 
will build up a great ocean emporium on those 
waters. Looking for a future, we cannot fail to 
see that the wonderful resources of the Sound 
country will not only build up great cities, but will 
create acommerce for the world to be tribuutary to. 

The towns of the Willamette Valley are grow- 
ing healthfully and possess more permanence as 
time passes. Several of the new towns of the 
upper country have been injured by fires, a result 
of pitch, lumber and careless living. The pro- 
gress of our region is manifest in the more per- 
manent character of our towns. They soon ac- 
quire schools and academies, for education takes 
a leading part in our development. The building 
of the Oregon and California road is doing much 
for Southern Oregon. When it is completed 
there will be a chain of prosperous towns and vil- 
lages all the way to the southern border. Water- 
powers are so common and convenient that 
almost every town in Western Oregon has exten- 
sive flouring mills that grind the product of our 
wheat fields into extra flour for the foreign market. 

THE HARVEST OF 1883. 

The past year has been remarkable for its pro- 
longed drouth, as no rain fell for one hundred 
days previous to harvest. Yet our farmers fill 
the warehouses and mills of the country with a 
superior quality of wheat and their harvest was a 
good average. There is no other country known 
that ever has made such a harvest in such a sea- 
son. The results of the season surprise the 
farmers themselves, as their crops turn off one- 
fourth to one-half more than they expected. The 
estimates of last April were for a surplus of three 
hundred thousand tons, or ten millions of bushels, 
for export from the Columbia River. The dry 
season that followed a very wet April reduced 
those estimates one-third to one-fourth; but the 
actual returns show that we shall have nearly or 
quite the full amount of ten thousand bushels that 
was predicted in early spring. It was such a 
season as would appall farmers of any country, 
and ended with results that astonished all. The 
peculiar character of our climate and soil came 
into view and stood a crucial test. The saying 
had become chronic that ‘‘crops never fail in 
Oregon” and received emphatic verification from 
recent harvests. Anaverage of over twenty bush- 
els of wheat to the acre in a year of drouth leaves 
no question as to the reliability of production here. 

The autumn has thus far passed in a very 
agreeable manner, with some showers to moisten 
the soiland some fog and damp, but generally 
with healthful climate. Transportation com- 
— areall busy moving the crops and in some 

irections can hardly meet the demand, which 
doesn’t look like failure of crops. Mechanics and 
laborers have had full occupation all summer 
and fall. Mills are not often able to supply the 
demand for lumber, and brick yards do a very 
great trade. Over on the Sound they make lime, 
but not enough to answer the requirements al- 
ways. Throughout the whole Pacific Northwest 
builders are at work in every field of labor, and we 
score progress with every month. Among the 
great buildings growing in proportions, is the new 
Portland Hotel that promises to be a fine struc- 
ture—a “first-class hotel,” something the far 
Northwest has never known as yet. That, too, 
is a token of the great enterprise that has reached 
us and is making itself felt. It is not entirely 
creditable to the millionaires we have among us, 
who have grown rich here, that they are slow to 
move in such necessary matters as this. Many 
have actually had their wealth doubled by the 
enterprise of Mr. Villard and his associates, which 
enhances property values enormously, who would 
not subscribe a dollar for any object that did not 
promise ‘‘cent per cent” returns. 8. A.C, 


MINING NEWS. 


THE largest nugget found in the Coeur d’Aléne 
diggings is worth $140. 








SAMPLES of ore sent fromthe Preshastin, W. T., 
mines to Butte City for assay, yielded from $30 to 
$100 per ton. 





MINING property is looking up in Montana. A 
placer claim was sold lately near the Park branch 
railroad in Emigrant Gulch district for the snug 
little sum of $100,000 to a Baltimore syndicate. 





STEPHEN GAINAN brought in Monday last, 15614 
ounces of gold dust and nuggets from his claims 
on Brown’s Gulch. The “stuff” is worth a little 
over $2,400, and is the result of five months’ 
labor of two men on ground that had been pre- 
viously worked.—Dillings (Mont.) Herald. 





THE Butte (Mont.) Miner states that a large 
number of idle mines have been recently started 
up, which will be worked during the winter. 
Almost every mill and smelter in the camp is to 
be provided with additional stamps, blasts or 
other improvements, and the outlook for mining 
interests was never more flattering. 





A NEW mining district has been formed on the 
Little Natchez, in Washington Territory, called 
the Passgo district. It commences at the junc- 
tion of Quartz Creek with the Natchez, and runs 
o_ miles north, extending for five miles on each 
side of Quartz Creek. It is about seventy-five 
miles northwest of Tacoma. The lode, which 
was discovered in July last by Wm. 8S. Wiggins, 
L. -M. Beeman and Jessie Broomall, is from 20 to 
200 feet in width, and promises to be very rich, 
assaying as high as $400 to the ton. 

THE citizens of Spokane Falls recently held a 
meeting, and resolved to open a wagon road from 
the head of navigation on the Coeur d’Aléne River 
to the mines. $1000 was subscribed on the spot. 
Work will be commenced immediately. A first- 
class wagon road is already open from Spokane 
Falls to Coeur d’Aléne Lake. A steamer is now 
being built at Coeur d’Aléne to ply on the lake and 
river, a distance of thirty miles, and at high water 
a greater distance, to connect with the road being 
built, within from twenty to thirty miles of the 
mines. This will be an easy and practicable route. 
Spokane Falls will be the centre of the principal 
business and trade of the new mining regions. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Butte Miner, referring 
to the Coeur d’Aléne placers, says ‘‘ From all I 
could learn while in that vicinity, the ‘ diggins’ 
are good and extensive. Already fifty miles of 
ground have been claimed, were it all stretched 
out along one creek. Eagle City can boast of a 
dozen cabins, but as yet contains little grub or 
whiskey for the winter. Some 400 or 500 poor 
miserable wretches are now hovering about their 
camp fires, suffering privations that no amount 
of money in a civilized country could induce them 
to undergo. But such is life in the far West, and 
thus we glide. People are still going in, and by 
the time winter breaks up next spring, the popu- 
lation of the Coeur d’Aléne mining region wilt | be 
counted by the thousands.” 


_ 


Kootenay LAKE MinEs.—John Duncan, better 
known as ‘Sailor Jack,” who arrived from Koo- 
tenay Lake via Portland yesterday afternoon, re- 
ports fourteen mines located about half a mile 
back from Kootenay Lake. The greatest thickness 
of galena at this point is eighteen feet, and the 
lowest two feet of solid ore. Three claims owned 
by Onley, Hall and Duncan have been bonded toa 
company of American and English capitalists for 
$10,000 each, and it is expected work will be 
begun next spring. The Princess Louise claim, 
in which Mr. Duncan owns a one-tenth interest, 
has been bonded to Ainsworth, Blasdel & Co. 
There were about fifteen men in the mines when 
our informant left, and all who went prospecting 
struck good claims. In the Marquis of Lorne 
claim (one of the three bonded for peer the 
galena is eight feet thick and the foot wall not 

et reached. Mr. Duncan will return to the lake 








in the spring.— Victoria Colonist. 
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“CONTRASTING PICTURES OF FRONTIER LIFE. 





Hon. J. L. Thomas in Baltimore American. 

On our road to Spokane Falls, and a short dis- 
tance from the town, we came across an Indian 
encampment, and just near by an encampment 
of emigrants. The two formed quite a contrast, 
and when you considered that the one represented 
the departed and decayed glory of the lords of the 
soil, the other the renewed and regenerated 
strength of the new order of things, the picture 
was interesting as well as affecting. The Indians 
had pitched their teepee on a high shelving rock 
that overlooked the river and falls. The ponies 
tied to long ropes made of horse-hair were taking 
their supper from the bunch grass, whilst the old 
chief was standing alongside, his black hair hang 
ing down over his shoulders, his gun in hand, and 
his lean, hungry-looking wolf-dog looking wist- 
fully at him. An old squaw, with a dirty brown 
blanket around her person, was superintending 
the mending of a teepee cover, being assisted by 
two young bright-eyed Indian girls. Inside of 
the tent were two young squaws with their pa- 
poose, the latter bound to a board made of soft 
wood or bark. The squaws were engaged in pre- 
paring supper for the old chief and their bucks. 
The old man could talk English. Said he 
had been to Washington and had seen the 


With two comrades, on the twenty-third day of 
September, we started on our trip. Our route 
lay up the West Gallatin. We first passed through 
the lower cafion, which, after two miles, widens 
out so that there are some farms. Then along 
the east side, further on, are perpendicular walls 
a thousand feet high. We followed the river to 
the mouth of Hell Roaring Creek, where we went 
into camp—the creek is truly named. 

Before six next morning we were moving. We 
had two mules and two ponies. We now left the 
river and followed a divide. There was no trail 
now—the first few miles up is steep, rough and 
rugged—and we soon found our way blocked by 
almost impassable cliffs, but by patience and per- 
severance and work, moving stones and filling in 
chasms, we finally got around these. Then wind- 
falls bothered us, but these once passed we sud- 
denly came in sight of Old Baldy. Wecouldnow 
ride most of the way. At vhe base of the peak 
my comrades went into camp, but I pushed 
ahead, leading my mule to the mountain top, 
which I reached at noon. What a grand view 
now lay before me, but luck was against me, the 
smoke, like a cloud, lay between me and the val- 
ley below. 





I had carried up some dry pine to make a fire. 
I went to a snow-bank and get some snow which 





with an incident illustrating this. We had been 
to Seattle and Tacoma in Washington Territory. 
From the latter place our passage was by rail, 
more than a hundred miles through an almost un- 
broken forest, to Kalama on the Columbia River. 
It was eleven at night when we arrived at Ka- 
lama, which is a little town, but there at the 
wharf were three splendid steamers, ready to re- 
ceive and carry us back to Portland, each lighted, 
warmed and furnished with luxury and magnifi- 
cence, and each having ready on board a royal 
feast which the hungry guests discussed until af- 
ter midnight. 

The popular demonstrations on the way were 
amazing. We saw literally, during our journey, 
more than two thousand miles of decorations and 
flags; and the merchant millionaire of the city, 
the lonely squatter on the prairie, the Chinese 
wood-cutter in the forest, all had ‘‘ Welcome!” 
written over their doors, as well as on their faces 
and in their hearts. The people everywhere vied 
with the railroad officials to do us honor, and we 
were made to feel at home amongst those we 
never saw before and shall never see again. One 
instance will illustrate. 

At Seattle, away up on Puget Sound, the ex- 
cursionists were assigned, some to the hotels and 
some to the houses of citizens. We arrived 
there late at night. I had some difficulty in 





‘¢ Great Father,” and had amedal. He was 
a Spokane, and he complained bitterly of 
how the bad white man had turned him 
off of his land. The bad white man who 
drove me said the Indian did not own any 
land. The Indian replied, ‘‘That the agent 
cheat him and give him no goods,” and I 
thought the Indian told the truth, and I 
pitied him, and would like to see the white 
thieves punished. 

The picture of the emigrant’s camp, a 
little way off, was far different. A half- 
dozen smali covered wagons, containing 
household stuffs, stood in the background. 
In one of them was a young woman, evi- 
dently a German, with a babe, which was 
squalling in good English, just as babies 
squall around Mount Vernon Place or on 
Eutaw Square. In another wagon, busily 
engaged in mending clothes, was an old 
woman at least 70 years old, whom we took 
to be the grandmother of the child. A 
bright fire was burning in front of the 
wagons, and ranged around this and seated 
on logs were five men, variously occupied, 








finding the house to which I had been as- 
signed; but when I found it at last, travel- 
stained, dilapidated and disreputable as I 
looked, I was instantly received as one of 
the family, given the entire freedom of the 
household, and treated with the most un- 
affected and cordial kindness during every 
hour of my stay in the town. And if 
these words can reach Mr. H. E. Levy and 
his handsome wife in their far off Pacific 
home, they will know there is a citizen of 
Ohio who will always be grateful for their 
exceeding courtesy, and will always wish 
for them a continuance of that prosperity 
and happiness which they now evidently 
enjoy.” 


THE CCEUR D'ALENE MINES. 


A correspondent of the Colfax, W. T., 
Gazette, writing from the new Coeur d’Aléne 
gold mines in Northern Idaho, says : 

‘“*The claims now worked are what are 
known as surface diggings, and the gold 
taken out varies in size from pieces as 
small as a pin-head to chunks as large as a 











some in mending harness, some in peeling 
potatoes, whilst one steadily gazed in the fire 
as though attempting to conjure the genii that 
could lead him to success and fortune. Add to this, 
a girl of about ten summers and two boys, appar- 
ently four and six years of age, who were sport- 
ing around the horses corralled a little way off, 
and you have the picture of the past and the pres- 
ent—the Indian in his weakness, the white man 
in his strength ; the one with no place he can call 
his own, the other claiming and holding all he 
can get. I confess I was more than touched, and 
whilst I am in favor of yielding up to settlers such 
lands as the Indians cannot and will not cultivate, 
and which contains no game or subsistence, yet 
the policy of protecting the Indian against 
the thieving and wanton cruelty of bad white 
men should be vigorous and severe. 


OLD BALDY, 13,000 FEET HIGH. 


From the Bozeman (Montana) Chronicle. 

This grand old dome-shaped mountain is situ- 
ated in the West Gallatin range, about twenty 
miles above the lower cafion, and is certainly one 
of the highest in that part of the mountains. 

Ever since I came to the valley I have antici- 
pated a trip to its lofty top. It is plainly seen 
from the valley. The magnificent snow band 
that adorns its northeast face never melts and can 
be plainly seen from the valley the year round. 








GOING TO THE G@UR D'ALENE MINES. 


I melted and raised to the boiling point, which I 
found to be 186 degrees, making my altitude about 
13,000 feet. 

The last vestige of timber I passed at 12,000 
feet, a running pine. I found only one little 
plant. Therocks and ground were covered with a 
kind of moss. Away below we could see seven 
small lakes, made by the melting ice and snow. 
We camped at the first water and timber at 
10,000 feet, near a large field of ice that covered 
several acres, a real glacier. Next day when the 
sun shone on it the cold water was running down. 
At night the ground where it was wet froze hard 
and it seemed like winter indeed. Even at mid- 
day a fire was a necessity. 

So I have once been in an arctic region and 
nearer heaven than I hope to be again. 

The mountains to the south and west are the 
most rugged I ever saw, and looked to be utterly 
* impenetrable. W. J. STOVER. 


WESTERN HOSPITALITY, 


W. 8S. Furay, writing to the Columbus, O., 
Herald, of the Northern Pacific opening excur- 
sion, says: 

‘Seemingly the resources of the continent were 
placed at our disposal. I was particularly struck 











pea. On the 12th ult. a man named Fisher 
found a solid nugget in his claim weighing 
$48.80. One miner was seen washing out crevices 
with a broom whittled from a piece of pine, and the 
amount of gold taken out almost filled a yeast- 
powder can. All the old miners with whom I 
have talked are bewildered at the richness of 
the mines. Many were willing to doubt the 
presence of gold deposits in the region men- 
tioned, but on going in and seeing the display 
of nuggets immediately struck back to lay in 
supplies and winter on the ground. The territory 
over which the gold has been found forms a sort 
of basin—not like the rolling hills of Boise basin, 
but rather rough and mountainous, and is forty 
miles in width by perhaps sixty in length. The 
gold dust is free from quartz, and is rated by 
Portland assayers as ‘‘ $16.50 dust.” Miners are 
living in tents, not taking time to build, although 
timber is abundant. 

Quartz discoveries, too, have been made, and 
promise to make even better returns than the 
placers. The quartz is a little base, but not suffi- 
ciently so as to preclude its rapid and easy reduc- 
tion. The veins in the several placers have been 
traced a distance of 2,000 feet, the croppings 
showing plainly on the surface. Where shafts 
have been sunk on the veins the latter are well 
defined, encased in porphyry formation and show- 
ing a large percentage in mineral, 
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THE handsome and progressive little city of 
Jamestown, North Dakota, has secured for itself 
the Presbyterian college to be established in the 
Territory, and is to be congratulated upon the ac- 
quisition. So are the trustees and friends of the 
college. There is no better place in the West for 
an educational institution of a high class than 
Jamestown. 





AN engine and cars for the eastern section of 
the Cascade Division N. P. R. R. were taken 
across the Columbia River, at Ainsworth, Novem- 
ber 8d. This was the first locomotive ever seen in 
the county of Yakima. The existing contract 
for construction covers only twenty-five miles, 
but the road will, doubtless, be put under con- 
tract as far as Yakima City next spring. 

Tue Mullan tunnel through the Main Divide of 
the Rocky Mountains, on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was recently completed, and trains are 
now running regularly. This great work occu- 
pied about two years in its construction. The 
length of the tunnel is 3,850 feet, and its elevation 
above the sea level is 5,547 feet. The rock in the 
heart of the mountain is granite broken in places 
by limestone seams. Express trains occupy about 
five minutes in going through the tunnel. 





Our correspondent, who went out to the “ gold 
fields” in Ransom County, North Dakota, saw a 
ledge of gray rock in which the owners said 
there was gold—and that was all. No doubt 
there is some of the precious metal in the rock, 
but whether it exists in paying quantities may 
well be doubted. Until this is amply demon- 
strated, we should advise the people of that 
country to look for wealth to their rich prairie 
soil rather than to mining ventures. 
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THE Palouse Branch of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is now open to Colfax, the county-seat 
of Whitman County, Washington Territory, a 
thriving milling and mercantile town on the 
Palouse River. The next important point to be 
reached by the road will be the new town of 
Pullman, named in honor of Geo. M. Pullman, 
President of the Pullman Car Company. This 
place is in the midst of a fine agricultural region, 
and is destined to become a considerable business 
centre. 

i in ine 

THE movement to divide Washington Territory 
seems to us unwise. Better have one large State 
with varied resources than two small ones. 
With its present boundaries, Washington has all 
the elements of great prosperity—fertile plains 
for agriculture, magnificent harbors for com- 
merce, immense forests for lumbering, inexhaust- 
ible mines of coal, and almost every kind of 
mineral wealth. The people of the interior 
should be proud of the tide-water region and 
those of Puget Sound and the Pacific coast 
should be equally unwilling to be separated from 
the vast farming and grazing country east of the 
Cascade Mountains. 


a - 


UPoN the argument had in the suit of Durant 
da Ponte against the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, the counsel for the Company presented 
proofs to the court showing that da Ponte became 
a stockholder of the Company for the first time 
on November 10th, 1883, and in argument urged 
that he became a stockholder for the sole purpose 
of bringing this suit. The counsel for da Ponte 
admitted that he first acquired his stock on No- 
vember 10th, but most urgently insisted that he 
was a bona fide stockholder, and ‘‘ hurled back 
with scorn” the insinuations that he was not 
acting in good faith, and solely in the interest 
of the stockolders situated like himself. Upon 
the re-opening of the stock-books of the Com- 
pany, certificates issued to da Ponte on No- 
vember 10th, and bearing that date of issue, 
were among the first to be presented for transfer, 
and the assignments upon the back of the certifi- 
cates were dated November 16. The argument, 
at which the “hurling back with scorn” was 
made, took place on the 17th of November, 
the day after da Ponte had sold his certificates. 


an 


FOR ENGLISH SETTLERS. 





THE country in Western Washington and 
Western Oregon, between the Cascade Mountains 
and the Pacific coast, is well adapted to suit the 
tastes and habits of English emigrants. The cli- 
mate is not unlike that of the southern counties 
of England and Ireland—mild winters, with a 
good deal of rain and but little snow, pleasant 
spring weather after the middle of April, bright, 
agreeable summers, never excessively hot, and 
delightful autumns. There is good sport with 
gun and rod in the forests and along the streams. 
No settler need go far from towns and railroads, 

In the chief valley of Oregon, that of the Wil- 
lamette, the country is already well settled, but 
the farms are large, and new-comers have no 
difficulty in buying 160 acre tracts of present 
owners, who are willing to reduce their holdings. 
In the smaller valleys running westward to the 
sea a great deal of good land for sheep and cattle 
ranges, with small arable bottoms along the 
streams, still remains open for homestead and pre- 
emption. There are also large tracts of wooded 


land upon the foothills, belonging to the Oregon 
and California Railroad Company, well adapted 
for clearing up into farms, which can be bought 
for about $2.50 an acre. 

In Western Washington, on the shores of Puget 
Sound, and upon the islands in that beautiful 
| sheet of water, there are excellent opportunities 











for farmers who are willing to clearland. The 
proximity of towns, lumbering camps and coal- 
fields, and the cheapness of the water transit, 
causes everything the farmer raises to be saleable 
at good prices. Settlers live very comfortably 
on the proceeds of a few acres in potatoes and 
other vegetables, a poultry yard, and a few cows 
that run in the woods, and they can carry on 
their operations of clearing more land at their 
leisure. Then there is always plenty of work and 
good wages to be had in the logging camps in win- 
ter when the farmers have little to do at home. 

To English settlers who have the means to 
make considerable improvements at the start, the 
Sound region is equally attractive. Nothing can 
be finer than the facilities for yatching and fish- 
ing, and the rides through the forests of gigantic 
firs are delightful. A home on one of the inlets 
or bays of the Sound, with the snowy peaks of 
the Olympic Range, or of the Cascades, in sight 
from the piazza across the blue water, and a 
wharf close at hand, at which a steamer lands 
every day with the mails and daily papers, com- 
bines the attractions of the wilderness with the 
advantages of civilization. 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC MEETING. 





THE meeting of the preferred stockholders of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, called to take 
action on the proposed second mortgage loan of 
$20,000,000 was a remarkable gathering. The Hon. 
L. D. Ms Sweat, who made the first speech in 
Congress in favor of the charter bill, and becume 
a director as early as December, 1864, came from 
Portland, Maine, and was asked to preside. 
Samuel Wilkeson, the veteran secretary of the 
corporation, was chosen secretary of the meeting. 
Most of the large stockholders and conspicuous 
supporters of the Northern Pacific enterprise were 
present. The vote was practically unanimous, 
352,428 shares being recorded in favorof the 
mortgage and only sixty-three against. 

After the result was declared a stockholder 
told the tellers that he had cast 152 shares against 
the mortgage which did not appear in the nega- 
tive vote, but an examination of the ballots dis- 
closed the amusing fact that he had by mistake 
put his name upon an affirmative ticket. 

The voluntary subordination by the preferred 
stockholders of their securities to $20,000,000 of 
second mortgage bonds shows how essential the 
new loan is regarded by them to the best inter- 
ests of the Company. With the proceeds of the 
$15,000,000 of the loan already subscribed for, 
and with $5,000,000 in reserve to fall back upon 
in case of need, the Company is relieved from all 
present financial difficulties and secured against 
all future embarrassment. It has the best-built 
and the best-equipped line across the continent, 
and with the completion of the great tunnels and 
of the Snake and Willamette River bridges, every 
obstacle to the cheap and efficient transaction of 
a heavy business will be removed. 


THE INJUNCTION SUITS. 








THE following is a concise narrative of the 
several litigations recently instituted against the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company : 

On October 24th, 1883, in the Superior Court of 
the City of New York, John J. Bradley, some 
years since notoriously connected with William 
M. Tweed, in the conduct of the affairs of the 
city, and under that regime a State Senator, and 
now engaged in the business of conducting a 
livery stable, began a suit against the railroad 
company alone, which suit was duly removed to 
the United States Circuit Court on October 27th. 

On November ist, a notice of motion and mov- 
ing papers for an interlocutory injunction was 
served, and upon November 8th, notice of with- 
drawal of the motion was served. Inasmuch as 
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this suit was brought solely for the purpose of 
obtaining a temporary injunction, it is substanti- 
ally dead. 

On October 24th, in the same court, a suit was 
instituted by William H. Field against the Rail- 
road Company and its several directors. Service 
was made upon that day, and upon the 27th of 
October, the suit was duly removed to the United 
States Circuit Court. Before the removal of this 
suit, and in the State Court an interlocutory in- 
junction had been granted, and after removal an 
order was made by Judge Wallace of the Circuit 
Court bringing on the injunction order, granted 
in the State Court, to be heard. The day fixed 
for the hearing of the order was November 5th, 
and upon the previous day the plaintiff's attorney 
served notice that they would not appear, and 
therefore upon the 5th the temporary injunction 
was vacated upon motion of the Company’s coun- 
sel. This suit, by consent of the plaintiff's coun- 
sel was discontinued, and an order to that effect 
entered upon November 27th. 

On November 26th, in the Superior Court the 
same John J. Bradley instituted a suit against the 
Railroad Company and its several directors for a 
preliminary injunction; the suit was removed to 
the Circuit Court on October 29th; on November 
2d plaintiff filed a motion to remand the suit to 
the State Court; on November 12th the plaintiff 
filed a notice withdrawing the motion to remand, 
and served an amended Bill and notice of motion 
for an injunction. The motion for aninjunction in 
this suit was heard at the same time as the motion 
to vacate a preliminary injunction, granted in the 
da Ponta suit next mentioned. 

On November 10th, Durante da Ponte instituted 
a suit against the Company and its directors in the 
Supreme Court, and obtained a preliminary in- 
junction; the suit was removed to the Federal 
Court upon November 13th, and the motion to 
continue the injunction on the part of the plain- 
tiff, and to vacate the same on the part of the 
Railroad Company was heard upon November 
17th, and at the same hearing the motion of Brad- 
ley for an injunction in the suit last mentioned 
was also heard. 

The argument on the two motions consumed 
an entire day, and was heard before Judge Wal- 
lace, the Circuit Court Judge for this District, 
and upon November 21st, an opinion was filed by 
Judge Wallace vacating the injunction granted 
in the State Court and denying the injunction 
granted in the Bradley suit. These motions were 
argued by Messrs. Anderson & Man, and John E. 
Parsons, Esq., for the plaintiffs in each case, and 
by the Company’s General Counsel, George Gray, 
Esq., Joseph H. Choate and Artemas H. Holmes 
for the Company. Orders in conformity with 
the decision of Judge Wallace in each case were 
duly entered. 

On November 5th in the Superior Court the 
same William H. Field instituted proceedings in 
the nature of mandamus proceedings to compel 
the production of the stock books of the Com- 
pany and the exhibition of them to him, and an 
order to show cause to that effect was obtained, 
and a motion upon that order was argued on 
November 8th before Judge Ingraham, the argu- 
ment being made for the plaintiff by Messrs. E. 
Ellery Anderson and Thomas H. Edsall, and for 
the defendant by the Hon. William M. Evarts 
and Artemas H. Holmes. The opinion and deci- 
sion of the Court was filed, denying the applica- 
tion and vacating the order, and an order upon 
this decision was duly entered. 

Inasmuch as all of the several litigations were 
instituted for the purpose of preventing the 
issuing of the $20,000,000 mortgage and the de- 
livery of the bonds proposed to be secured 
thereby, they may all be regarded as finally ter 
minated, because, under the decision of Judge 
Wallace, the making of the mortgage and its 
validity were authorized and the issuance of the 





bonds pursuant thereto has been substantially 
made. 

All of the plaintiffs, Bradley, da Ponte and 
Field, became stockholders in the Company for 
the first time on or subsequent to the 19th day of 
October last and after the proposed course of 
action of the Company had been determined 
upon by its Board of Directors, and the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the circumstances attend- 
ing the litigations, and from the fact that only 
63 votes out of 352,428 were recorded at the elec- 
tion against the making of the proposed mort- 
gage and the issuing of the bonds, is that the 
suits were instituted solely for stock jobbing pur- 
poses, and, having failed to accomplish the de- 
sired end, namely, the depression of the securi- 
ties of the Company, all of the suits may be 
properly said to have been successfully defended 
and concluded. 





PERSONAL ITEMS. 





WHEN Henry Ward Beecher refers in his ser- 
mons or speeches to the greatness and growth of 
the country, he illustrates his remarks by speak- 
ing of what he saw on his trip over the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 





VICE-PRESIDENT Oakes of the Northern Pacific 
Company, who is now acting as General Manager, 
is now out on the line of the road introducing 
important improvements and economies in the 
organization and work of the operating depart- 
ment. 





A WELL-KNOWN Montana capitalist and business 
man, who visited New York recently, said that 
the town of Missoula, with its combined re- 
sources of agriculture, lumber, coal and the pre- 
cious metals, had in his opinion the best outlook 
for becoming a considerable city of any place in 
that big Territory. 





Sai Wm. M. Evarts, recently: ‘‘ One is intro- 
duced to a new form of topograpby when he sees 
the vast plains of Dakota and the table lands of 
Montana. The agricultural resources of the coun- 
try are limitless; and while it may not exactly 
become the granary of the world, it will cer- 
tainly furnish us all the bread we can eat and to 
spare.” 





EX-VICE-PRESIDENT Colfax said recently of 
Montana: No other such favorable place for stock- 
raising can be found as in the valleys of this great 
Territory, cattle being pastured throughout the 
winter, requiring little or no feeding. Only once 
in five or six years are the winters so severe as to 
affect stock unfavorably, and then the loss is never 
greater than from five to ten per cent., which can 
be easily borne, when one remembers the trifling 
cost of keeping it the rest of the time. 





GENERAL H. V. BoyNTOoN, the distinguished 
journalist, says in the Cincinnati Commercial: 
An experience of travel in every State of the 
Union save one, and that one without striking 
scenery, justifies the assertion that for beautiful 
inland waters, for magnificence of mountain 
peaks and ranges, for picturesqueness, for bold- 
ness of cliffs, for splendid forests, for variety of 
island scenery, and for a salubrity of climate, 
both summer and winter, Puget Sound is without 
parallel within the Union. 





THE good genius of Tacoma, says R. W. Mer- 
rill, in a letter to the Philadelphia Press, is Mr. 
C. B. Wright, of Philadelphia, for four years 
President of the Northern Pacific Road, who 
bought rails for this extension on his own credit 
when the company had none. He has been its 
greatest benefactor, and it would not be at all sur- 
prising if the citizens should try to change to 
Wrightsville. He has always been the President of 
the Tacoma Land Company, and he has erected, 
in a commanding position, a beautiful Episcopal 








church edifice, the finest structure in town being 
built of fine gray stone brought from Wilkeson 
quarries. On the top of the bluff the foundation 
is laying for a boys’ and girls’ seminary, to which 
he has given $50,000. ‘ 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NORTHWEST 
FOR 1884. 








THE success of THE NORTHWEST during the past 
year has shown that there is a field for a high 
class monthly illustrated journal to represent in 
the East the interests and the industries of the 
vast, new and inviting regions extending from 
Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and generally 
known as the New Northwest. 

First issued in January, 1883, the paper has 
already become firmly established, and its pub- 
lisher is encouraged to introduce further improve- 
ments in its pages, and to make it still more 
attractive and valuable to its readers. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Northwestern Development.—News of the set- 
tlement of new regions, the building of new 
towns, and the growth of older ones, the discov- 
ery and working of mines, the establishment of 
manufactories and the progress of agriculture. 

Openings for Settlers.—Good openings for set- 
tlers are indicated and regions made accessible 
by the building of new railroads described. 

Crop Reports.—Trustworthy information con- 
cerning the field and market value of crops and 
the cost of production in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 

Letters of Travel.—This feature, so well re- 
ceived during the past year, will be continued, 
and interesting letters will be published from 
special correspondents visiting new regions out- 
side of the usual routes of travel. 

Railroads and Finance.—The progress of rail- 
way building in the Northwest is duly chron- 
icled, and particular attention given to the 
prompt publication of information of interest and 
value to the holders of the stock of the Northern 
Pacific Company and its allied lines, which fur- 
nish the transportation system of the region the 
paper represents. The earnings, statements, land- 
sales statements, and official circulars of these 
companies are regularly published, and also a 
table showing the course of their stocks on the 
New York Exchange. 

Questions and Answers.— All questions on 
matters within the range of our information are 
anwered by the Editor in the columns of the 
paper. This department affords much practical 
information to intending settlers. 

Anecdotes and Incidents.—The humorous and 
adventurous sides of life in new countries 
are presented, with much other entertaining 
miscellaneous matter. 

Illustrations.—Handsome engravings of towns, 
hunting scenes, farming scenes, mountains, 
rivers and other picturesque features of the 
new Northwestern States and Territories are 
given from month to month. Each number is 
abundantly illustrated, and a volume of a year’s 
issues forms a handsome album and cyclopeedia 
of Northwestern scenes and progress. A series 
of portraits of the prominent projectors and pro- 
moters of the Northern route to the Pacific, will 
be a feature of the paper during 1884. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 


THE NORTHWEST is published on the 7th of each 
month. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER ON HIS TRAVELS. 





What the Great Preacher saw in the New 
Northwest. 





From Mr. Beecher’s Thanksgiving Sermon. 

Turn from these marvellous cities of the North- 
west, St. Paul and Minneapolis, which ought to 
be called the Jerusalem of the wheat region, 
Minneapolis alone manufacturing 30,000 barrels 
of wheat a day. But turn from these up the 
Red River to Manitoba or Winnipeg. Ten years 
ago there were no such cities, and now theirstores 
will vie with any in New York, and many of 
their residences are as beautiful as any on the 
North River, and they can boast mansions costing 
from $200,000 to $800,000. To see all this was a 
surprise to me, and I learned also that along the 
Red River for 800 or 1,200 miles of navigable 
stream on each side there was territory adapted 
to the wheat culture, which country now lies 
largely a wilderness. But the population is pour- 
ing into it, and a wonderful population is going 
there—English mostly. English people in its 
capital city predominate, the Germans next, 
Scandinavians next, and now and then an Irish- 
man. 

Leaving home July 9th, I followed the sickle. 
The harvest of wheat was closed in Ohio and was 
beginning in Wisconsin. Our line of travel, car- 
ried us through the great wheat belt of this 
country, and it is one of the marvels of the 
world. Every State almost, in the Union can 
raise wheat, but very few of them may be said to 
be dedicated to it in the estimation of the world. 
Almost every Southern State can raise cotton, 
yet there is the great cotton belt, and so there is 
a great wheat belt, as is well known. These 
States on our side and on the Dominion side are 
larger than Great Britain, France, Norway, 
Sweden and Holland. By the census of 1880, 
the population was about 4,000,000. Every ten 
years we may expect an increase of 2,000,000. 

**It would seem as though the climate was an 
estoppel, but it is not. Old residents assured me 
that the cold was more tolerable to them at forty 
degrees below zero than in New England, where 
the winters are full of moisture, for the effect of 
the cold is very much reduced on the human sys- 
tem by the dryness of the atmosphere. So as 
soon as spring opens and an inch or two of soil 
is formed they sow their wheat, and the wheat 
buds swell while the ground underneath it is 
thawing, and it forms a reservoir of moisture 
from which its roots may draw their supplies, 
and all through this region the average yield is 
sixteen to twenty-five bushels to the acre. In the 
Red River Valley it is from twenty to thirty 
bushels ; on the upland west from thirty-five to 
forty bushels ; on the upland of Northern Dakota, 
which must be said to be the crowning glory 
of the wheat farm, from forty to forty-five 
bushels. 

** We owe this vast territory to the construction 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. I have felt a 
deep interest in this road since the day when Jay 
Cooke, taking tea with me, laid open his far- 
reaching plans. That road is a monument to his 
genius and will be the glory of his children. It 
is as fine a road as ever I traveled on. It is 
solidly built, its engines and cars all excellent, its 
stations and restaurants, parlor and sleeping-cars 
and dining-room cars are as good as any in the 
whole land. It ran through a wilderness, which 
is no longer a wilderness ; it created a population 
as fast as it went Westward, and there were not 
cars enough to carry the throngs of emigrants 
that were taking the wheat lands all along its 


border. 
OUT TO NEW CIVILIZATION. 


‘Leaving the more thickly populated parts of 
the State, our attention was called to the fact 
that towns or cities were only five years old, and 





yet there were the court-house, the school-house, 
the church of brick, and a littlefurther on there 
were towns three years old, with a great deal of 
canvas, some lumber and a little brick, and still 
later the year-old towns came into view; and we 
came to some baby towns just born, all canvas. A 
wonderful region, where a town is established in 
one year, fully built up in five years, and in ten 
years it has a railway with the next town! Every 
acre of land granted to the Northern Pacific has 
been earned for them by land redeemed from the 
wilderness. Dakota, Montana, all the mountain 
region north, has been brought into value by this 
magnificent road. In one year every emigrant 
has wheat tosell, and this furnishes freight to the 
road. Railroads, I think, have to pass through 
all the diseases, the same as children—whooping- 
cough, measles, &c. I don’t know whether this 
road will ever pay any dividends, but I do know 
that it isa magnificent road and that it has paid 
the United States. 

‘*In Montana the herding of cattle is a greatin- 
dustry, and you ought to see a head of 10,000. A 
man said to me that he had a little place further 
up. ‘ How large isthe place?’ said I. He said it 
was about eighty thousands acres and that he had 
a few cattle on it. ‘How many?’ saidI. ‘About 
twenty-five thousand,’ saidhe. And I found the 
cattlemen of Texas still driving their herds north, 
because, as they expressed it, the better feed 
slicked them up better than the feed in the South. 
Although the mineral wealth of Montana is very 
great, it is a very doubtful blessing. States that 

shave nothing but mines are doubtfully blessed. 
Men go there to make fortunes and then run 
away. The spirit of gambling springs up and 
disorders the settled habits of industry in every 
department of the State. Ishould, therefore, not 
count it a great blessing to the State, although it 
may be to the commerce of the United States and 
of the world. 


MR. BEECHER’S FAVORITE REGIONS. 


‘‘Of all that I saw in the Northwest commend 
me to Oregon and Washington Territory. These 
are my special pets, and there are no States which 
have such a future as these. They have acharm- 
ing summer and the great Japan Gulf Stream 
sets against their coasts. Their winters are al- 
most snowless and their summers made fertile by 
abundant rain coming in from the ocean. The 
States are full of mountains covered with the 
rarest of lumber. They have all forms of min- 
erals, coal in abundance and admirable lands, in 
some sections finer wheat lands than in Dakota. 
The Governor pointed out to me in Oregon City a 
farm that had been under culture for fifty years. 
That farm was producing fifty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and it has been run for wheat for fifty 
years, and I heard the same extravagant stories 
from the wheat lands all along the Columbia 
River. These States have a transcendant climate 
and every element of commerce. Puget Sound 
is an inland harbor in which, I might almost say, 
all the ships of the globe might cast anchor and 
not one of them be in sight of the other. Ships 
of almost every nation on the globe were in Puget 
Sound collecting theirlumber. The population is 
active and enterprising, and towns are springing 
up on every side. With such a climate and such 
a soil these States far to the north are going to be, 
I think, the greatest States in this Union. Iam 
not very much in love with the equator. My 
love grows stronger towards the Arctic circle. I 
don't believe that the civilization of the world 
will take place anywhere where men don’t have 
to dig cellars and are not shut up for some 
months of the year in family life. In the north, 
where men are shut up six months of the year by 
reason of the cold, the family becomes the chief 
institution of the State and the family is the sal- 
vation of the State. 

‘*Going from this favored region I, after some 


days of annihilation, landed in California. That 
State needs no commendation; it is fortunate that 
its mines are giving out and its population are 
going to farms. The labor question is coming up 
to vex them in California. They wouldn’t have 
the Chinamen, and now they want them and I 
told them so. It has been stated in the news- 
papers that I broached the Chinese question in 
California and that after this I had no audiences, 
It is all true except that I never broached that 
question, and that my audiences did not fall off. 
I went from California to Utah, but will reserve 
that to the last. 


sade a ee 


MONTANA HORSEMANSHIP. 





Letter in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

It was early in the morning that the pilgrims 
were favored with an exhibition of horsemanship 
which is rarely seen. At one of the stations at 
which the train stopped there appeared among 
the small knot of natives a veritable cowboy, 
mounted and fully equipped. He wore a broad- 
brimmed felt hat over an honest, pleasant face, 
deeply tanned by the sun and atmosphere, a 
woolen shirt and short, gray jacket and pants. 
Over his legs, from his hips to his knees, extended 
a wide piece of leather, the object of which is 
supposed to be to protect him from rain and brush. 
He was asked if heowned the herd of sheep graz- 
ing near, and indignantly responded that he did 
not—that he was a cowboy. 

” Let us see you lasso that cow.” 

‘*Huh! that’s nothin’; the boys’d skin my 
head.” 

‘*Then let us see you catch the train.” 

Without a word the little pony was urged to 
the other side of the track, and, as the train got 
under way, it gained upon its opponent until it 
and the horse stood ‘‘neck and neck.” Then, as 
if to tempt the rider to his fate, cigars were held 
to him from the car windows. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the little pony was headed for 
the roadbed, which it reached by a plunge from 
the higher ground. The train increased in speed, 
and the cowboy, being only intent on the prizes 
offered him, gave rein to the pony and his atten- 
tion to taking the cigars from the hands of those 
inside the cars. Over washouts and uneven 
grounds, through cuts and over elevations the 
animal dashed, and so close to the train that the 
rider’s feet came in contact with it. The animal 
was left entirely to itself, and one misstep or a 
stumble would have thrown both horse and rider 
beneath the wheels. For fully three-quarters of 
a mile the race was kept up, and at the end of it 
the daring rider was greeted with shouts, which 
he acknowledged by a wave of his hat as the 
horse mounted the embankment. 


——_-}e—____- 


WOOL-GROWING IN MONTANA.—The wool in- 
dustries of our Territory is making rapid strides. 
Flocks are multiplying at the rate of 60 per cent. 
per annum at the lowest estimate, and are being 
somewhat augmented from the western slope, 
and sheep ranches are becoming numerous in 
every direction. There are more sheep ranches 
on Smith River Valley to-day and double as many 
sheep as was to be found in the entire Territory 
eight years ago. In this period of time, settle- 
ment pushed out rapidly. In Meagher County 
they have spread 100 miles east of the then fron- 
tier limit; the Yellowstone and Tongue River 
countries have been settled, and the Teton ranges 
on the north have been crowded to the very limit 
of the Indian reservation. Everywhere in these 
new fields we find wool-growers keeping right 
alongside of other stock interests, and though 
other stock interests have multiplied, wool-grow- 
ing has outstripped everything.— Rocky Mountain 





Husbandman. 
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DROLL NAMES IN THE NORTHWEST. 


E. P. Mitchell in the New York Sun. 

The geographical nomenclature of the new 
Northwest affords some interesting matter. One 
of the most illustrious examples of the softening 
influences of civilization is found in the case of 
Eltopia, a town in Washington Territory. In its 
original form the name of this place was Hell-to- 
Pay. This was successively modified to Elltopai, 
Eltopai, and Eltopia to meet the requirements of 
increasing self-respect, and very likely it will get 
to be Eltopolis before all the corner lots are sold. 

There is a suspicion that the present name of 
the town of Elly, in Montana, was reached by a 
similar process. That is not the case, however: 
with Helena, the leading city in the Territory’ 
When Last Chance Gulch, where Helena is situ- 
ated, became populous, the honest miners called 
the place Crab Town; and when Crab Town 
seemed insufficient, they held a mass meeting and 
voted to change the name to Helena. 

The three great sources of the nomenclature of 
the Northwest are the original Indian names, the 
grimly and sometimes profanely playful humor 
of the pioneer miners, and the classical lore of 
the local schoolmasters. In Washington Territory 
the Indian and the Chinook names happen to be 
particularly grotesque, while the classical names 
are rather more ambitious than elsewhere, For 
example, we have Olympia and Arcadia cheek by 
jowl with Snohomish and Skookum Chuck. 
Skookum Chuck in the Chinook jargon means 
mighty water, or tremendous torrent. A Chi- 
nook-speaking Indian would call Niagara River 
Skookum Chuck. Near Walla Walla is Copy-eye 
Creek. The coyote and the cayuse have given 
names to settlements. Clay-soil has been short- 
ened to Clasoil. The postmaster at Greenhorn's 
Gulch was recently lynched. Hell Roaring Creek 
flows at the base of the mountain which has been 
named after the Hon. William M. Evarts. You 
may visit Yankee Flat and Big Hole, and Stink- 
ingwater. You may pass from Hangman’s Creek 
to the town of Soul’s Rest inIdaho. Thereis a 
Hanging Woman’s Creek and a town of Selah. 
Burns’s picture of the cotter’s tranquil Saturday 
night was probably not realized in the primeval 
state of society in the town known as Cotter’s 
Hell. 

Wherever the railroad is developing the country 
there is, of course, a tendency to name towns and 
streets after the officials of the company. Jn 
self-protection the latter have been compelled to 
adopt a regulation against this practice. They 
have been warned, perhaps, by the fate of a very 
respectable capitalist of the East, in honor of 
whom a street was named in a Rocky Mountain 
city. The street still bears the name of the cap- 
italist, but by a stroke of bad luck, it happens to 
be the thoroughfare in which is focussed all the 
vice of an uncommonly lively town. 

There is one town in the West. the name of 
which I may not mention. It is sufficient to say 
that whenever there is occasion to notice its ex- 
istence in legal or other official documents, the 
place in question has to be designated by its 
initials. 








THE OUTLOOK FOR DULUTH. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean Correspondence. 

Duluth is simply a result of the development 
of the so-called new Northwest, which has oc- 
curred up to this time. It has had no part in the 
speculation in wheat lands, or in the location of 
new towns. but what has been required to meet 
the wants of the vast immigration, it has in no 
inconsiderable measure supplied; and what has 
already been the product of this immigration it 
has largely received into her elevators, or has for- 
warded to the East. 

Duluth has been busy in meeting the demands 
made upon her, and it can be safely said that no 
blow has been struck by hammer or trowel, ex- 








cept to hurry to completion a building for which 
a tenant was anxiously waiting. While this 
would perhaps seem the usual accompaniment 
of a boom, yet this term in its usual acceptance 
could only be applied to Duluth in so far as it ex- 
pressed the united efforts of an entire city to pro- 
vide means for handling the business which had 
come to it. There is and has been practically 
little speculation in real estate. 

It would be natural that from a depression 
which in 1879 was so great that there was hardly 
a population of 2,500, up to this time when the 
place has 16,000 inhabitants, there should be a 
marked appreciation in values, yet this apprecia- 
tion has been gradual and constant, and the result 
of a demand for property for improvement. There 
are many men in Duluth to-day who have been 
identified with it from the start, and who have 
learned so thoroughly the bitter lesson which the 
years following 1873 taught, that they have un- 
dertaken nothing the profitable outcome of which 
was not assured, and have also in their official re- 
lations withstood and prevented the accomplish- 
ment of the efforts made by the more sanguine 
and enthusiastic citizens to incur municipal obli- 
gations not absolutely demanded by the sanitary 
and educational interests of the place. The result 
is, therefore, that Duluth, with an assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal property of between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000, has a bonded indebted- 
ness of only about $75,000. 

It is not intended by what has been stated to 
convey the impression that there is any lack of 
enterprise on the part of the citizens of Duluth to 
make the place attractive to strangers and new- 
comers, or to provide the usual requisites for a 
well-ordered and well-kept city. It has a largely 
patronized street railway line. It can properly 
boast of one of the most attractive if not sump- 
tuous opera houses in the entire West. Among 
its half dozen or more hotels it has one which is 
first-class in every respect, and which is purely 
a local enterprise, the funds for the erection of it 
having been advanced by her own citizens. 

All of these items of local improvement are 
wholly subject to the more important question 
of the permanence of Duluth. This will depend 
on what advantages it possesses over neighboring 
cities. It is believed that it will be abundantly 
proven on investigation that for the new North- 
west Duluth has a monopoly in cheap transpor- 
tation during the greater portion of each year. 
This it is which enables it this year to handle 
about half a million tons of coal—which has al- 
ready brought to her depots a consignment of 
Oregon wheat, which has in une day brought the 
receipts of grain to 400 cars, which has justified 
the erection of elevators of the capacity of 3,000,- 
000 bushels, and which demands a large increase 
thereof in 1884. 





MOUSE RIVER RESOURCES. 


The Mouse river country, if reports from there 
are true, has other resources than those of agri- 
culture afforded by deep, rich soil. A corres- 
pondent of the Washburn Times writing from 
Villard, in McHenry County, says that the Win- 
tering River, which empties into the Mouse at 
that point, affords excellent opportunities for the 
creation of water power for milling and manufac- 
turing purposes, its course being through a deep 
and narrow valley, across which a dam could be 
cheaply and easily constructed, capable of sup- 
plying water sufficient to run a dozen flouring 
mills and other manufactories. If steam should 
be preferred to water power plenty of fuel to 
keep the furnaces hot can be obtained with very 
little trouble. Within fifty miles of Villard, up 
or down the Mouse River, there are immense coal 
beds only awaiting the advent of a railroad to 
open them up and scatter their deposits through- 
out the vast prairie region of Northern Dakota. 








GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


A GLENDIVE, Mont., jury hung for two hours, 
but when the Sheriff told them there would be a 
horse race out on the street in an hour, they 
agreed in exactly seven minutes by the foreman’s 
watch. 


LARGE numbers of immigrant wagons arrived 
in Eastern Washington last month. A train from 
Texas containing 140 wagons reached there a few 
days ago, and the families scattered into different 
parts of the country. An enormous growth of 
this kind is almost certain to occur next year. 





In one district north of Carrington, in Foster 
County, there are nine maiden ladies holding down 
claims in the same vicinity, each living in a cabin 
by herself, and seeming to enjoy life. They have 
no post-office, but have a box on the stage route 
in which the accommodating stage-driver leaves 
their mail. Most of them will spend the winter 
there. 





A GOOD way to spend the summer is for a party 
of say five, to hirea good sloop at Tacoma, Seattle, 
Port Townsend or Whatcom, and with their 
blankets, groceries, etc., aboard, sail from point 
to point, camping where game, fish or other in- 
ducements most abound. The cost of such a trip 
for one month would be as follows: Hire of sloop 
and skipper one month, $100, divided by five, 
$20; groceries, $10; to all, $80. 


In Dakota as in no other place, women exercise 
the same rights as man. In Pierre, we have a 
lady lawyer, a lady physician (both unmarried, 
but eligible) and every female in town over 
twenty-one years old has a claim or title to 160 
acres of land. But not only that, but a large 
number of Pierre ladies are the wives of ‘“‘hen- 

cked” husbands, so that we are justified in say- 
ing, that in no other place like Dakota is woman 
monarch of all she surveys.—Pierre Free Press. 








RECENTLY a tenderfoot from California was in 
one of the arid districts of Arizona, and, being 
thrown in contact with an honest miner, en- 
deavored to draw the native out. *‘ Little cloudy 
to-day, ain’t it?’ asked the tenderfoot. ‘Yes,” 
said the honest miner. ‘‘ Looks like rain; don’t 
you think so?” ‘‘No,” said the honest miner. 
‘*Indeed !” said the tenderfoot; ‘‘why, from the 
looks of the sky, I’m certain it’s going to rain.” 
‘* Wall, p’r’aps it is,” replied the honest miner in- 
dalgantle, ‘but I ben here ten year, an’ it hain’t 
rained yit.” The tenderfoot concluded it would 
stay dry. 


In illustration of the health-giving qualities of 
the climate of North Dakota, the Sanborn Enter- 
prise records the return of A. Johns, from 
Michigan, where he had gone to spend a time, 
but his failing health warned bim to return to 
Dakota, and he remarked to the Enterprise man: 
‘*No use, Michigan climate don’t agree with me. 
Since my departure from Sanborn my health has 


been steadily declining, and I find myself to-day 
many per cent. worse off than when I left last 
spring. I am confident from experience that Da- 
kota climate has more healing qualities init than 
all the doctors’ medicine in Christendom.” 








THE social life of Portland, aside from the mix- 
ture that you will find in every city on the Pacific 
slope, is as réfined and well cultivated as you will 
see in Boston or Baltimore. The merchants, bank- 
ers and professional men are alive, and even ahead 
of us in some particulars, and their homes are 
filled with all that wealth and a cultivated taste 
can supply. It was my good fortune to be enter- 
tained at the private houses of some of her citi- 


zens, and not since I left Baltimore have I been 
better pleased with the home comforts that I 
observed. We had another fine view of Mount 
Hood yesterday afternoon, and as we gazed at his 
majestic beauty and glory for, perhaps, the last 
time, we felt thankful that our last sight was one 
that we trust will follow us through life.—Hon. 


1 J. L. Thomas in Baltimore American. ; 
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IN THE FLATHEAD LAKE REGION, 


Correspondence N, Y. Tribune. 

But interest in the details of the ascent was 
soon obliterated by profounder impressions as the 
summit of the mountain wall was won, and the 
height and depth of the cliff and chasm suddenly 
revealed, enabled us to apprehend at a glance how 
stupendous the mightof elemental forces which 
lifted these rock masses from the bottoms of 
ancient seas, and then ground them to pieces to 
form the beds of more recent oceans, and the 
basement of continents and mountains yet to be. 
We stood on the rim of a great basin 3,000 feet 
deep and two miles in diameter, surrounded by 
walls of rock in many places perpendicular, and 
everywhere steep and rugged. There was but 
one opening in these walls. Through this new 
ran the stream by which we had climbed, and 
through it in remoter time the glacier had carried 
the rock which once filled the amphitheatre. In 
this abode of desolation scarcely a green thing 


| at Bellaire, Ohio, recently traversed 


was visible, but the du!l red and green gray of | 


the rocks were tinted with the brown and orange 
of clinging lichens. Opposite to the opening in 
the walls, two cascades, fed by the snows in some 
unseen gorge beyond, fell 1,500 feet and formed 
at last two lakes in which fields of ice were float- 
ing, and which looked almost purple as they lay 
below us in the bottom of the vast excavation. 
This was only one of many such deep basins in 
the Range. The strata here dip swiftly toward the 
east, so that the rock is much older than the lime- 
stone of the main divide, 
right angles to the direction of the dip, and as it 
is broken by frost and heat and carried away by 


Its cleavage is at 


glacier and torrent, the walls left standing are 
steep, and as two widening excavations approach 
each other, the dividing ridge grows narrow and 
sharp-edged. Where 
basins occur, with their circumferences forming 


three or more of these 
these knife-edges, there is often left a mass of 
rock outside of them all, cut away with concave 
sides and terminating with a pointed summit. 
McDonald’s Peaks have been formed substantially 
in this manner. The one climbed by the explor- 
ers was 9,000 feet high. 
view from itssummitof the Cabinet Range which 
lay to the westward, but the prospect looking 
northward over the battlemented cliffs of the 
Mission Range, and westward over towering peak 
after peak, and wall beyond wall, with dark 
chasms of unmeasured depth between, was inde- 
scribably grand, while directly below where the 
strata had been cleft through in the direction of 
the dip, the geological history of the rise and fall 
of the mountain could be studied in a clear and 
exposed rock-section a full mile thick. We left 
camp in the gray of the morning, and the sun 
was just setting when we rode into it after de- 


The smoke obscured the 


scending the mountain. 

Another day’s ride across a bare, hot plain 
brought the explorers to the shores of this beau- 
tiful sheet of water, the Lake George of the 
Northwest. Here they struck the strawberry- 
and-cream belt. Berries growing wild in moun- 
tain meadows had been discovered before. Milk 
had been observed also in tities at 
But even on the vast cattle 


small qua 


infrequent ranches. 


ranges of Montana, the dessicated milk of com- | 


merce in tin cans occurs most frequently. The 
calves need the milk, and the ranchers worry 
along without it. We are still in the Flathead 
Reservation, but a few white men are permitted 
to live and labor here on certain conditions, Any 


citizen, for instance, who marries an Indian 





rests in the Indian blood of his wife. The ex- 
plorers appreciate the beneficent provisions of 
this law, for the cultivated strawberries—a pailful 
of them—sent in to aid the cause of science are 
large and delicately flavored; and the cream— 
another pailful—is rich and sweet and cool, and 
fragrant with the aroma of mountain grasses. 


“o- 


BETTER CROPS THAN IN OHIO. 


J. F. Anderson, editor of the Daily Independent 


FARMING ITEMS. 


It is said that the wheat acreage of Walla Walla 


| County for the coming season will be an increase 


much of | 


Dakota, and in the following paragraph indicates | 


some of his impressions : 

‘**Dakota has a great future. In its immense 
area it has less waste land than any of the Wes- 
tern or Southern States. I doubt if, leaving out 


° . . | 
its little lakes, which are not by any means waste | 


land (many of them are beautiful sheets of water), 
there can be more than one per cent. of the soil 


to cut and burn; no stumps or roots to stop the 


culture difficult. A level or gentle rolling surface 
on which it is a pleasure to either hold the plow 
or drive, here invites the farmer to stir its rich 
soil, which, with favoring conditions of moisture 
and warmth, yields as rich returns as any part of 
the world. If breaking the surface increases the 
rainfall here, as it unquestionably has done in 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the increased humid- 
ity of the atmosphere decreases the extremes of 
temperature, as it certainly will, Dakota will be 
one of the most richly productive States in the 
Union. Under very unfavorable circumstances 
of tillage and an adverse season, I see here better 
turnips and squashes 
With better culture 
and an average season the possibilities of this 
Territory ave hard to over-estimate. Trees of half 
a dozen kinds are growing well, 


potatoes, onions, beets, 
than I have seen in Ohio. 


The ash, maple, 
aspen, balm of gilead and willows thrive best, 
and make fine annual growths, so that in the fu- 
ture the treeless plains of Dakota may produce 
plenty of timber. Money loans in Dakota towns 
at any rate from 12 to 86 per cent. per annum, 
ooo 
RESOURCES OF WESTERN WASHINGTON. 

To the many men who are now making inquir- 
ies concerning the resources of Western Wash- 
ington and the Puget Sound country in particular, 
these brief answers may be given: The resources 
are, first, an abundance of timber, comprising 
the finest fir, pine, cedar and other varieties on 
the continent. Second, inexhaustible mines of 
bituminous much of which will cook 
readily, and is suitable for iron smelting and all 
kinds of manufacturing. Third, large bodies of 
iron ore that will, at no distant day, be utilized 
in the manufacture of nails, steel rails, all kinds 
of cutlery, and agricultural and mechanical in- 
Fourth, the land of the entire sur- 
rounding region, nearly all of which is suitable 
for raising immense fruits, of crops, including 
apples, pears, plums, and, in some instances, 
peaches, with other fruits, hops, and vegetables 
generally, Fifth, the fisheries ; there being annu- 
ally thousands of pounds of salmon and other 
kinds of fish caught and canned in these waters, 
although the industry is yet in its veriest infancy. 
And, sixth, the precious metals of the Cascade 
Mountains, the gold and silver, which, at no 
distant day, will undoubtedly be brought to the 
Sound cities for treatment. There are abundant 


coal, 


struments, 


| details of these resources, and even others, by no 


princess or even a squaw of low degree, acquires | 


by such an alliance the privileges and immunities 
of an Indian not taxed. The number of half- 


breeds one sees in the Northwest would seem to | 


prove that such unions are not rare. It is a 
white man who holds and tills the productive 
acres near our camp, and his title to this right 


means of trivial importance, that of themselves 
will employ thousands of men and sustain many 
thousands more. These comprise the mere men- 
tion of subjects, interesting to all new-comers. 
The few years that are to intervene before many 
of these resources are developed in the highest 
point need by no means fully elapse before the 
slowest and most cautious prognosticator of the 
future will see the outcome,—Tacoma Ledger, 


of thirty per cent. 


In the Bickleton vicinity, Mart Brown has a 
96-pound squash, and T. Beckner, rye nine feet 
high.—Goldendale, (W. 7.) Gazette. 


A CARROT eighteen and a-half inches in circum- 
ference by eighteen and a-half in length, was 
received by the editor of the Oysterville Journal. 


Mr. Singleton, of Ten Mile, has raised fifty 
bushels of wheat to the acre during the past sea- 
son, for which he received $1.50 per bushel at his 
door.— Whatcom (W. T.) Reveille. 


From G, W. Carver, who lives in this valley, 
we learn that his field of fifty-six acres yielded 


; : Ars | this year a total of 2,122 bushels—768 of oats, 260 
that is not tillable, and easily tillable; no timber | 








of barley, and 1,094 of wheat. This is a good 


; he | showing.—Ellensburg (W. T.) Localizer. 
plow and induce profanity; no stones to, make | oo 


JAMES DELAUCI, who owns a farm some two 
and a half miles south of Tacoma, raised three 
crops of strawberries this year. The third crop 
matured in the latter part of October. The vari- 
ety of strawberries Mr. Delauci raised are called 
the ‘* Monarchs of the West.” 


COLONEL L. E. Pratt has a pear tree on his farm 
that has produced two crops this year, the second 
crop justnow maturing. The variety is Bartlett. 
The second crop bloomed in July, a specimen of 
the fruit of which may be seen at this office.— 
Wal'a Walla, (W. T.) Statesman. 


THE Rosebure, Oregon, Plaindealer says:— 
‘*Mickey ” Fullerton raised a squash on his farm, 
near Canyonville, that weighs 1424 pounds. We 
don’t like to boast, but if that is not the biggest 
squash in Oregon, we will eat it. It’s a cold day 
when old Umpqua gets left in the garden “sass” 
line. 


A. ELSNER, whose farm lies near Goldendale, 
has this year sold products as follows: Tomatoes, 
$200, peas, $60, cabbage, $75, onions and beans, 
$50, melons, $30, beets, lettuce, radishes and 
strawberries $75, butter, $200, fifteen tons of hay 

225, potatoes, $40, besides 900 bushels of grain 
not yet sold.—Goldendale (W. T.) Gazette. 


Dr. Brook, E. F. Lee, W. R. Jones and several 
other Yakima farmers have tried the experiment 
of raising tobacco in this vicinity, and the result 
has proven highly satisfactory. From Mr. Jones 
we recently received a sample stock for inspection, 
which had upon it a number of leaves two feet in 
length, eighteen inches in width, and of excellent 
quality.— Yakima, (W. T.) Signal. 


E. WILLIS, who lives near Miller’s station in 
this county, says the Albany (Oregon) Herald, 
raised a crop of club wheat this year that yielded 
between forty and fifty bushels to the acre. After 
the first crop was cut, a second crop sprang up, 
matured and the heads are well filled. Mr. Willis 
also raised 300 bushels of potatoes, known as the 
Garna Chilli variety on one acre of ground. He 
brought a bushel of these spuds to town. One of 
them weighed five pounds and an ounce, and four 
of them weighed seventeen and a-half pounds. 


John Matz, near Ferndale, Whatcom county, 
last week threshed fifty bushels of wheat from 
one-half acre of land. Such is the quality of 
Whatcom county soil. Even at 100 bushels to the 
acre, it does not pay to raise wheat in this country, 
for the reason that other products yield so much 
more abundantly. Wheat at $1 per bushel, or 
even $1.50, will not pay. The average Whatcom 
County farmer considers it a cold day when his 
land will not yield him from $300 to $500 per acre 
when planted to potatoes, cabbage, grass, etc.— 
Whatcom (Washington Ter.) Reveille, 














THE VALLEY OF THE CLARK’S FORK. 





Correspondence St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
We woke in the Jocko Valley, traversed the 
cultivated fields of the Flathead reservation, 


passed the mouth of the Flathead and found our- 


selves, in the early afternoon, in the beautiful 
valley of the upper Clark’s Fork, the most pictur- 
esque section of the road in Montana, The stream 
is unique and beautiful in itself and in its sur- 
roundings. About as large when the road strikes 
it as the Missouri, east of Helena, it is deep, clear 
and of a charming, deep, translucent emerald, 
changing in tint as it dashes over a rocky bed, 
down tumultuous rapids; or spreads out into still, 
majestic stretches, reflecting the deeper green of 
the pines on the precipitous banks. The road fol- 


lows it closely to Lake Pend d’Oreille, crossing on 


substantial wooden bridges from one side to the 
other, and for most of the distance barely finding 
room between the stream and the encroaching 
mountains. The mountains bore a constant and 
ever varying beauty. Rising steadily from the 
river’s edge, to agreater apparent height than any 
summits crossed on the trip, since the visual com- 
parison was with the deep-cut bed of the river, 
they shadowed the whole journey with their tow- 
ering majesty. The delight of color was added to 
the massive grace of form. The whole valley is 
thickly wooded. Large white and yellow pine 
grows thickly upon the gentler slopes, fringed 
with hardier fir and cedar above and light-foli- 
aged deciduous trees near the stream below. This 
timber, by the way, promises an exhaustless sup- 
ply in the future, not only for the uses of the road 
but for the commercial purposes of the treeless 
regions to the east and west. Some few sawmills 
are already at work, but the aesthetic purpose of 
the forest is, so far, that most perfectly fulfilled. 


Contrasted with the varying greens of the woods | 


are an infinite variety of rock tints. Unlike the 
mountains on the Missouri slope, the earth cover- 
ing on these steeps is thin and broken, and the 
abundant outcrops of rock have all the deep and 
rich tints of primitive rocks. A dozen shades of 
gray granite deepening into the purple of trap, 


or brightening into the rich flesh color, cream or | 


red of feldspar, stood as dull background, or 
shone as bright relieving points to the green of 
the forests. 

This shifting panorama of beauty, doubly at- 
tractive after the tame surroundings of the pre- 
vious days, lasted through the better part of an 
afternoon. When the Clark’s Fork suddenly 
widened to the Lake Pend d’Oreille, which lies con- 
torted among th mountains like Minnetonka 
among its milder surroundings, its high banks re- 
peating the cliffs that shadow the river, and its 
deep, dark green waters rarely stirred by storms. 
The road skirts its northern side, where a station 
on a roomy beach foreshadows the northern 
watering place of the future, and crosses an ex- 
tended arm, by which the river, now the Colum- 
bia, finds its way northward to British Columbia. 


in aia 


SPECULATORS IN PUBLIC LANDS. 


From the St. Louis Republican. 

THE pre-emption feature in our public land 
code was enacted for the specific purpose of ena- 
bling actual settlers to secure farms on the public 
domain, and to protect the domain from specu- 
lators. But it seems that in the Northwest the 
pre-emption law has been seized by the speculators 
and employed to defeat the very purpose it was 
intended to serve. The provisions of the law are 
uniformly disregarded. One-half of the lands 
taken up in Dakota are declared to be irregularly 
entered. In some townships there are not more 
than fifteen actual settlers, and yet the lands are 
all taken up, and a few townships are found 
where only four or five houses are to be seen, yet 
speculators own all the land, having secured it 
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through false swearing under the pre-emption 
aw. A very large proportion of the immigrants 
moving into the Northwest are forced to buy their 
lands, not from the Government at Government 
price, but from speculators at double and treble 
prices. It is to be hoped that some efficient meas- 
ures will be adopted by Congress to prevent this 
abuse. The public domain should be kept for 
actual settlers only. It isnot good for the country 
that the rich grain lands of the Northwest should 
fall into the hands of speculators, jobbing corpora- 
tions and baronial owners. Huge Dalrymple 
farms of 25,000 acres each are features to be 
sternly discouraged. It would be a blessing to 
have every baronial landed estate in the West 
broken up and subdivided among a large number 
of small independent holders. 


WHEAT FARMING BY CONTRACT. 


From the Walla Walla (Wash. Ter.) Statesman. 

A business man of this city who owns 640 acres 
of land, instead of allowing it to remain a wild 
waste, as too many others do, cultivates it and 
makes it produce its quota. Being unable to at- 
tend to it himself, he has entered into a contract 
with a man who undertakes to plough, seed and 
look after it in every way until it is harvested, for 
$2.50 per acre. The owner furnishes the seed and 
pays all the expense of harvesting, and by calcula- 
tion the total cost per acre, including hauling to 
the cars, is exactly $6.00 per acre, or for the whole 
tract of 650 acres, $3,840. 

He has placed his estimate of the crop at the 
lowest possible figures, and calculates the price of 
wheat at fifty cents per bushel, and allows only 
twenty bushels to the acre. This will give 18,800 
bushels, which, at his figures, will bring him in 
$6,900, leaving a clear profit of $3,060. The price 
of sacks are not included in this, as the money for 
them is returned by the grain dealers. At this 
rate there is no reason why our wheat growers 
should not become prosperous, for the average 
yield per acre, with anything like farming, is all 
the way from twenty-five to forty bushels per 
acre, and is nearer forty than twenty-five; and 
again, instead of fifty cents per bushel, the price, 
as at present, is about sixty-five cents, which 
leavesa much larger margin. Of course this only 
applies to land that has been broken and not to 
wild land. 


oe 


FROM PUGET SOUND TO INDIANA. 


Captain Ira B. Myers, since returning to hig 
former home in Peru, Indiana, thus writes to 
the Sentinel of that place : 

“The track of the Northern Pacific is as well 
ballasted and as smooth as the best roads in the 
country, and they have all the conveniences of 
travel of the best-equipped roads in the United 
States, with palace sleeping-cars and palatial din- 
ing-cars attached, and persons desiring to visit 
the Pacific Slope will find this a delightful route, 
with ever-varying changes of scenery, and no 
alkali deserts to fill your eyes with its smarting 
dust, but the most beautiful plains, and abound- 
ing with the grandest and wildest scenery in the 
world. 

To sum it up, Dakota for agriculture, Montana 
for grazing lands and Washington for timber, 
coal and iron. For a young man without a 
family who can ‘ hustle’ for himself, these Terri- 
tories present the grandest opportunities for 
wealth and position of, any others,” 





THE Machine Tool Works of Philadelphia, 
whose advertisement appears on another page, 
received fourteen first prizes at the Chicago and 
Cincinnati Exhibitions of 1883—seven ateach. The 
prizes consisted of two gold and silver medals. 
Frederick B. Miles is the engineer in charge of 
this important manufacturing concern, 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 





Tue latest dude story is that a farmer saw a couple of 
these agonizing specimens on the street and exclaimed : 
‘Gosh! what things we see when we don’t have a gun."’-- 
Troy Times. 


‘Excuse me,” said a polite citizen toa colored man. “I 
didn't kick you on purpose.” ‘No, sah, kicked me on de 
shin, sah. ‘Scuse yer dis time, but don’t git in de habit ob 
it, sah.""—Arkansaw Traveler. 


Tuenre is a street in Yokohoma, Japan, named Hanchow 
Dori. Perhaps its admirable characteristics originated the 
expression ‘‘ hunkidori,’’ whose etymology has heretofore 
been rather cloudy.-—Boston Advertiser. 


“T am troubled with cold feet,”’ said Fenderson. “I always 
sleep in my stockings in winter." Glancing at Fenderson’s 
number thirteens, Fogg remarked, “I should think you 
might do it easily.”"—Boston Transcript. 


On Decxk.—Lord Dashington Woodenhead (in reply to en- 
thusiastic remark from Miss Grace): ‘You Americans say 
‘Nice,’ so much. Ithink nice isa nasty word.”’ Miss Grace: 
** And do you think nasty is a nice word ?” 


New York ALperMaAN—'If thim noozepapiz is to report 
the prosadin’s of us private gintlemin managin’ the pooblic 
affairs—whoy, the saycrits of statesmanship will all be give 
away, an’ the business kilt intoirely.""—Puck. 


“Waar isthat you are wearing?" asked Farmer John of 
his fair city boarder. ‘‘Oh! that is my red Jersey.”’ ‘ All 
right,’ was the reply, “ but don’t go near my brown Jersey 
over in that field, unless you are good at climbing trees.”” 


‘*No, I don’t go with that girl now," said a Marathon youth 
in answer to a friend’s inquiry. ‘‘ What’s the matter? Did 
your suit meet with reverses?’ ‘‘ Reverses! Gosh, I guess 
itdid! Her old man stood me on my head twice.”—Mara- 
thon Independent. 


‘** Bears squeezed on the Northern Pacific,” read a Fifth 
Avenue lady yesterday. ‘‘ Were they caught between the 
cars, I wonder ? What a wild country that must be, way 
out there. I suppose the locomotives have bear-catchers 
instead of cow-catchers.”—Hotel Mail. 


GoveRNoR Crossy, of Montana, relates that while he was 
with the Presidential party in Northern Wyoming, they 
came to an abandoned cabin with this written in charcoal 
over the door: ‘* Only nine miles to water and twenty miles 
from wood. No grub inthe house. God bless our home.” 


A Question or Ace.—The president of the Assizes Court- 
questioning lady witness: 

‘Your age, madam ?”” 

The lady (in a low voice): ‘‘ Twenty-two.” 

The president: ‘‘Thirty-two, you say, madam *”" 

The lady (quickly): ‘ No, sir, twenty-seven.”—Le Clarion. 


A San Francisco man advertised for ‘‘ 320 red-headed girls 
—must be good-looking;’’ and not one response was received. 
A few days later he advertised for ‘‘ 320 golden-haired beau- 
ties,’’ and before the paper was out two hours the street in 
front of his office was crowded with just the style of beauty 
he desired.—Bismarck Tribune. 


‘““Wnar yer gwine wid dat man?’ asked a negro of his 
daughter. ‘‘He ain’t fitten ter ‘comp’ny yer.” ‘ Gwine 
ter de show,” the girl replied. ‘‘ Dat’s allright. Thought 
yer was gwine ter church. A ‘oman ken go wid mos’ any 
man ter a show, but she's got ter be mighty pertic’lar who 
goes ter church wid her.”—Arkansaw Traveler. 


Tus is a queer world. The minister who ties the con- 
nubial knot gets a fee ranging from $2 to $50; the lawyer 
who unties it charges from $100 to $500. The physician who 
brings you into the world charges from $5 to $15, and the 
undertaker who eventually hides you from sight levies upon 
all that is left of your real estate and personal property. 


‘*Look here, Pat,’’ said a real estate owner, “‘ you've got 
to move or pay your rent.’’ ‘Be jabers, I'll do nathur.” 
“Well, I'll show you.” ‘‘ Now, don’t be after tockin’ that 
way, Mishter Brownin’; let us raison awhile togither. Af 
yez put me out by lah, it will cost yez sixh dollars an’ sixhty 
cints, an' af yez move me out yersilf, it will cost yez only 
four dollars. Now, phat will yez do?’ The owner sent a 
team around and moved him. 


Tue other day old Dave received a telegram from a man 
down in the country who wanted him to come down and 
clean out his well. After some one had read the dispatch to 
the old man, he said: ‘‘ De Lawd hab mussy on sich a man 
aslis. Gettin’ more ‘portant ebery day. Gota letter yes 
terday, an’ now I’se dun gota’spatch. Uh, huh! When da 
kain’t reach me wid a post office da stretches arter me wid 
de tillygraph wires.—Arkansaw Traveler. 


Tue editor of a mining camp newspaper has this to say 
of a popular songstress: ‘‘As a singer she can just wallop the 
hose off any that ever wagged a jaw on the boards. From 
her clear, bird-like upper notes she would canter way down 
to the bass racket, and then cushion back to a sort of spir- 
itual treble, that made every man in the audience imagine 
every hair on his head was the golden string of a celestial 
arp, over which angel fingers were sweeping,” 
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THE BAD LANDS. 


From E. V. Smalley’s History of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The fertile prairies and valleys of Western Dakota 
tributary to the Northern Pacific Railroad terminate 
near the western boundary of the Territory in that sin- 
gular and picturesque region known as the Bad Lands 
of the Little Missouri; the Mauvaises Terres of the 
early maps, the Pyramid Park of the recent railroad 
guides. It is difficult to convey in words an adequate 
description of this 
region, because it 
resembles no other 
district of country 
in the world, and a 
familiar comparison 
cannot therefore be 
summoned to the 
writer’said. Origi- 
nally the region ap- 
pears to have been a 
level grassy plateau. 
Then the elements 
of fire and water 
ran riot through it 
for centuries, tear- 
ing up the ground 
in profound creases 
and furrows, tossing 
up huge mounds, 
and _ bastion-like 
precipices, turning 
the blue clay of the 
upheaved earth into 
seams, cliffs and 
castellated peaks of 
red terra-cotta, 
strewing the valleys 
with the vestiges of 
petrified forests, 
and shaping masses 
of rock into strange 
resemblances to 
animals and human 
beings. A view 
over this wonderful 
region from the 
summit of one of 
the lofty buttes con- 
veys the most sin- 
gular combination 
of impressions — 
beauty, grandeur, 
grotesqueness, and, 
above all, the weird 
and fantastic. The 
landscape is so 
strange dnd un- 
earthly that the 
spectator imagines 
himself transported 
to some other planet, 
where nature is still 
in the midst of its 
primal throes and 
processes. In many 
places the fires of 
long-past geological 
periods are still 
burning beneath the 
surface, sending out 
sulphurous clouds, 
cracking the earth 
in deep fissures, pro- 
ducing pits and 
smoking crevasses 
where the ground 
has fallen in, and 
converting the 
clayey soil into 
masses of red scoria. 
Yet everywhere in 
he valleys in this 


strange region save on the faces of the steeper buttes 
the grass grows luxuriantly, covering even the high 
summits and the plateau five hundred feet above the 
valleys, and herds and flocks find pasturage the year 
round. The Bad Lands form an admirable grazing 
country, its rugged character serving to break the force 
of the winter winds and its deep depressions affording 
shelter to stock. The region is fast being occupied by 
ranchmen. Roughly measured, it may be said to be a 
hundred miles long by thirty wide, and it is traversed 


THE BAD LANDS OF THE LITTLE MISSOURI, IN WESTE 


THE NORTH Weg pE¢ 


from north to south by the Little Missouri Rive, 
swift muddy stream. 
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A VOYAGE ON THE COLUMBIA. 


The Grand Scenery of the Great River of the Weg } , 


Noah Brooks in New York Times. 


Dalles one may secure the best possible series of views 


of that most wonderful of all rivers—the Columbig, bg 
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fhe party of journalists and artists detached from the 
orthern Pacific opening excursion were specially 
yavored in having a tolerably clear day for their trip, 
ne forest fires that have obscured so much of Oregon’s 

and scenery having been temporarily lulled. These 
wrest fires are making havoc with thousands of acres 
if the fine timber with which the region abounds. No 


Wherever we have gone in Oregon and in this Territory 
we have found the air laden with smoke and mountain 
peaks veiled in dun-colored clouds. By night, the fires 
show wierdly among the distant mountain summits, 
bands of red and orange skirting the lofty ranges or 
making downward slopes, reminding one of the camp- 
fires of vast armies. It has often happened to us, that 
our railway train has run along through a burning 
forest, tall monarchs of the wood kindling and flaming 
on either side, the underbrush swept with a rush of fire, 


WESTERN DAKOTA.—[FRom A SKETCH BY RUD. CRONAU. 
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and the darkness of night dissipated by the fierce glow 
of flames that leaped up into the air from branch to 
branch of lofty pines and furs. But when we voyaged 
up the Columbia the other day, a strong head-wind 
swept the river clear of smoke and crested the waves 
of the stream with the foam of miniature billows. The 
scenery of the Lower Columbia is more grand and 
savage than that of the Hudson, and on a far more 
magnificent scale than that of any European river. 
Lofty mountains crowd each other on either side, and 
cliffs of eccentric and 
curious formation, 
mostly perpendicu- 
lar, like the borders 
of the stream. The 
peaks nearest the 
river range from a 
height of 1,000 to 
8,000 feet. The cliffs 
are often 1,000 feet 
high, and these steep 
walls of rock, for the 
most part, form the 
margin of the river, 
along which the deep 
and silent currents 
slide downward to- 
ward the sea. The 
rock is basaltic, and 
the general structure 
is columnar. The tall 
cliffs, red, gray and 
black, rise in groups 
of shafts like the pipes 
of an organ hundreds 
of feet high, crowned 
with the verdure of 
evergreens, and with 
the bright hues of 
autumnal foliage. 
The bases of the cliffs 
are water-worn, the 
erosion of the stream 
leaving small caverns 
whose ragged sides 
are lined with gigan- 
tic crystallized basalt. 
Above the cliffs rise 
the mountains, ter- 
race above terrace, 
until the clouds are 
reached, and the 
sharp peaks of the 
highest ranges disap- 
pear in the drifting 
vapors. Here and 
there a_ waterfall 
leaps down from the 
mountain fastnesses 
and plunges over a 
wall of rocks into the 
Columbia. One of 
these is Oneonta Fall, 
a ribbon of water, 
and rises 800 feet 
high near Bonneville, 
and seen on the 
right as we ascend 
the river. Another 
is the Multnomah, a 
very beautiful fall, 
which, after a plunge 
of 300 feet, foams 
along 100 feet or 
more, and then fails 
500 feet into the 
forest that here skirts 
the river. And now 
and again the moun- 
tains recede, forming 
an amphitheatre,) in 
which we usually find 
a little settlement of 
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aranch, but for the most part the river is solitary, | 
and the banks seem as lonely as when the first | 


explorer descended the wondrous stream nearly 
a century ago. 

The scenery at the Cascades is very grand, to 
the mountain panorama and the cliff-lined shores 
being added the striking feature of waterfall and 
roaring rapids. Just below the foot of the Cas- 
cades we left the steamer that had brought us up 


from Portland, and were carried around the rapids | 
on a narrow-gauge portage road, built on the | 


Washington Territory side of the river. The track 
of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
passes down the Oregon or southern side of the 
Columbia, skirting the bases of the awful cliffs 
which we gaze upon from the steamer’s deck. At 
the Cascades, more than 150 miles from its mouth, 
the Columbia is slightly affected by the rising and 
falling of the ocean tides. But as the total rise 
at Astoria is only eleven feet, the effect of the 
tide is not specially noticeable anywhere above 
the Willamette. The water boils and hisses 
among rocky masses at the Cascades, and, as the 
train stops on the high bank above we look down 
into a seething caldron of waters, broken here 
and there by uplifting crags, around which the 
foaming currents rush and swirl, and here and 
there by swift sheets that pass through occasional 
channels. The picture is one of strange and sav- 
age grandeur. A canal, of which students of 
Congressional river and harbor improvement 
legislation have heard much, is being constructed 
around the Cascades. It is a vast work, requir- 
ing $5,000,000 or more to complete. When fin- 
ished, the canal will permit the passage of river 
steamers to the Dalles, forty miles above. A sim- 
ilar canal around the Dalles would open a line of 
unbroken river navigation from the mouth of the 
Columbia to Lewiston, Idaho, supplying south- 
eastern Washington and northern Idaho with 
direct water communication with Portland and 
tide-water. The work has been expensive, and it 
is charged that reckless management has brought 
the project into disrepute. The people of Eastern 
Oregon and Washington, afraid of being left 
without means of commercial transportation, 
save those furnished by the railroad company, 
are naturally solicitous that the canal should be 
finished, and that navigation around the Dalles 
should also be provided for. As will be readily 
seen, there are hostile interests involved, and, in 
any case, the work of canal-building goes on with 
many delays. Five miles above Dalles City we 
reach the Great Dalles, a marvelous gorge in the 
mountain range, where, sunk in beds of adaman- 
tine lava, the Columbia passes in a single narrow 
channel to the westward. On the shore of the 
river at this season of the year one sees nothing 
but forbidding fields of black lava between him 
and the further shore of tae river. But a short 
walk, with many a climb over the rugged surface, 
brings one to the brink of a stream sixty-five feet 
wide. The current flows in a narrow cut close to 
the Washington shore, silent, mysterious, fathom- 
less. To this narrow span has the mightiest river 
on the continent been confined. A boy may fling 
a stone across it, yet human ingenuity has failed 
to measure its depth. It has been well said that 
this is the Columbia River turned up on its edge. 
Above the Dalles the scenery becomes wild, for- 
bidding, treeless and savage. The bluffs are trun- 
cated cones. The banks are lavabeds partly 
covered with sand, and above these rise the grim, 
wind-worn forms of basaltic cliffs and precipices. 
The Columbia below The Dalles is picturesque and 
grand. Above, it is still wonderful, but almost 
horrible in its forbidding grandeur. 

A MONTANIAN who was asked by an eastern re- 
porter what the resources of the country were, 
replied, ‘‘Got everything, gold, silver, iron, cop- 
per, coal, wheat, vegetables, niggers, Chinamen 
and Injuns, That’s all we want.” 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


MANDAN, Dakota, the rival of Bismarck, has 
spent $500,000 in buildings this year. 


Fercus Falls, Minn., is to have a Presbyterian 
college on land given by the late George B. 
Wright. 





BOZEMAN points with pride to eight miles of | ton Territory, says the Colfax Gazette, will con- 


new plank side-walk built since spring, and to 
streets well paved with gravel and macadam. 





THE great tunnel through the Cascade Moun- 


| tains for the Cascade branch of the Northern 





Pacific Railroad will be from 16,000 to 18,000 feet 
long. 





LIGNITE has been found within four miles of 
Bismarck, Dakota, on a ravine tributary to Apple 
Creek. Potter’s clay was also found in the same 
vicinity. 





MILNOR, the prosperous town in North Da- 
kota, at the present terminus of the Northern 
Pacific, Fergus Falls & Black Hills Railroad, has 
been made the county seat of Sargent County. 





Lewis County, the only entirely inland county 
in Western Washington, having no front what- 
ever on Puget Sound, the Pacific Ocean or Colum- 
bia River, is making fine progress in wealth and 
population. 





THE shipment of beef from the Yellowstone 
Valley has averaged seventy-five car-loads per 
day for the past six weeks, and the railroad com- 
pany are taxed to their utmost to furnish cars to 
supply the increasing demand. 


Port Emma is the name of a new town in 
Dickey county. North Dakota. They ought to 
have a Starboard Emma now to keep the county 
balanced, and perhaps a Whoa Emma would 
sound well, just by way of variety. 





Dakota stands third on the list of States and 
Territories in the number of miles of new rail- 
road constructed in the first nine months of the 
year. New York leads with 307 miles; Pennsyl- 
vania comes next with 296 miles; Dakota stands 
third, with 288 miles. 





j 
| 
| 


THE Northern Pacific Company is one of the 
most powerful instrumentalities that could be de- 
vised to aid in the development of our resources; 
its interests are allied to our own, and the man 


| who does not value this alliance must be blind 








THERE is a mica mine on the highest portion of | 


the divide between Palouse River and Bear Creek, 
in Eastern Washington. 
Carolina pronounces the mine richer and the 
mineral of finer texture than even the celebrated 
mine of the Carolinas. 


| delphia. 
An expert from North | 


indeed to the true interests of the Territory.— 
Tacoma (W. T.) Ledger. 





A RIDE through the Palouse country, Washing- 


vince the most skeptical that this section is enjoy- 
ing an era of unprecedented prosperity. New 
buildings are going up on almost every farm, and 
the character of the structures that are being 
erected sufficiently indicates the easy times that 
prevail among our agriculturists. 





CauR d’Aléne is the name of a new town which 
has been laid out just above Fort Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho. At this point is the only natural harbor 
for steamers plying between the upper waters of 
the Coeur d’ Alene and St. Joe Rivers. There isa 
very pretty site for a town, and through this place 
the railroad must run when the N. P. branch from 
Rathdrum to Coeur d’Alene lake is built. 





Tacoma, W. T., does quite a business in the way 
of shipping tree-seed to France, Germany and 
Switzerland. Mr. Grant is now shipping 1300 
pounds of seed for which he receives $5 a pound 
for hemlock, $4a pound for cedar and $3 a pound 
for fir. He procured the cones from farmers, 
paying fifty cents per sack for them. It took 
3000 sacks of cones to make 1300 pounds of 
seed. 


THE Jamestown, Dakota, Capital, says:—The 
gold fever has at last struck Jamestown, and Major 
Lyon informs us that his farm on the Pipestem 
doubtless possesses a vast quantity of the precious 
metal. There is no question at all, that if the 
gold found at Grand Rapids and La Moure are 
genuine, that there are both gold and silver to be 
found about Jamestown. The only question is as 
to whether ore can be found in sufficient quan- 
tities to pay. 

ALREADY the completion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad is revolutionizing the channels of 
trade. There was received at the Custom House 
here this week, the invoice of 4,000 tons of coal- 
oil, to be shipped through to Victoria from Phila- 
Information is also received to the 
effect, that a large amount of salmon and other 
native products will soon be shipped from Victoria 


to Canada, via the new transcontinental route. 


AmonG the numerous letters inquiring about | 


the Walla Walla country, recently received from 


the East by the Journal, is one sent by an Illinois | 


man and containing this poser, ‘‘ What in h—Il 
would be the chances for me to get to teacha 
class of young ladies in Sunday School?” 





Mr. Gates has just returned from a little hunt 
up the Shields River, and as a result of a few days 
chase captured three elk, the largest weighing about 
eight hundred pounds. Theantlers are immense, 
and Mr. G. has refused several offers of fifty dol- 
lars for them. Livingston (Montana) Tribune. 





THE deposit and shipment of about $100,000 in 
gold dust and bullion from this city during the 
past ten days may do much to dispel the feeling 
of uneasiness caused by the croakings of a few 
chronics, who continually assert that our mines 
are of but little value.—Baker City (Oregon) Tri- 
bune. 


WASHINGTON Territory has adopted Woman 
Suffrage by Act of its Legislature. Washington 
is the third Territory to permit women to vote. 
Utah was first, and then Wyoming. The move- 


ment will probably next spread to Oregon. An 
able weekly 
voted to its 


aper is published in Portland, de- 
vocacy. 








| Thus we move.—Port Townsend (W. T.) Argus. 





Was there ever such a picture of prosperity as 
Dakota is this fall. Millions of bushels of grain 
to spare. Hundreds of miles of railroad to carry 
it off. Consider the vast amount of money that 
has been made by the residents of Dakota in the 
last three years. There is no other country under 
the heavens that can take the same number of 
people, start them with the same amount of cap- 
ital that they started with here, and give them as 
good returns for their three years of labor as 
Dakota has done.—Alexandria (W. T.) Herald. 





THE Quilento country is attracting much atten- 
tion just now. It is in Washington Territory, 
west of Seattle. There are a number of little 
prairies that for beauty and fertility cannot be 
excelled, while the bottom land is as rich as the 
best anywhere. Game and fish are also abund- 
ant, so that a settler of very ordinary ability as a 


| sport need not trouble about meats for his table. 


The timber, though, is the crowning glory of that 
country. It consists of vine, maple, cedar, alder, 
fir and spruce—principally the two latter vari- 
eties. There are great tracts of spruce that aver- 
age four and a-half feet in diameter, with trees 
here and there nine and ten feet through, that 
rise 250 and 300 feet above the ground. 
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PROBABLY the largest grapevine in Oregon, says 
the Oregon City Enterprise, is an Isabella belong- 
ing to Mr. J. P. Blanchard, Canemah. The root 
was obtained from Mr. Peter Wise about thirty 
years ago, Mr. Wise obtaining his from the now 
celebrated Mission stock, California. It is forty- 
four inches in circumference, running latterly one 
hundred and forty feet with another branch at 
right angles seventy feet long. Ina distance of 
ten feet seventy-two large clusters were found. 
The fruit from this vine is excelled by none for 
size, color or flavor. 





THE Montana Cattle Company, whose ranch is 
located at the mouth of Sun River, have 1,750 
acres of hay and pasture lands under fence. 
Among its stockholders are three United States 
Senators, the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
and other officials high in authority. Within the 
past year the capital stock was largely increased, 


and several heavy purchases of cattle made, so 
that the company now have some 15,000 cattle 
ranging between the Marias and Sun rivers.— 
Billings Herald. 





‘*My surprise” said a passenger to a reporter 
in Fargo, ‘‘at the class of people I meet out here 
in Dakota is very great. I was prepared to meet 
a rough, uneducated set of men, and I find them 
all Easterners of a pronounced type asregards the 
characteristic energy of that part of the country, 
and have so far in my trip come across very few 
of the genuine loafers that we meet so often on 
our corners in the East. Every one seems to be 
busy; I find no discontented men hanging around 
the stations that we pass through, and it seems 
as though this single fact ought to endorse the re- 


ports that have been circulated in regard to the 
advantages for men in every walk of life, that 
this grand Northwest offers to the people of to- 
day.” 





TnE Northwest will be the next great develop- 
ment. Internal migrations constitute one of the 
most curious chapters in our history. The move- 
ment was first toward the Valley of the Mississippi. 
But we have long since reached the confines of 
Empire. There is no outlet in the Southern 
border except by war. It is a matter of doubt 
whether all that can be acquired there would be 
worth a large expenditure of blood and treasure. 
In the Northwest are the virgin lands, the forests 
and the vast spaces which attract the enterpris- 
ing. The Atlantic settlers sold their lands to new 
comers and moved west, or to the central part of 


the continent. The last movement can have no 
other objective point than the Northwest. In 
the distant future it may be prolonged to Alaska. 
—Sun Francisco Bulletin. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Indianapolis Journal, 
traveling from Bismarck to the Little Missouri, 
saw a burning mine. He says: ‘It gives off so 
sulphurous an odor that I at first thought the heat 
due to the decomposition of sulphides. But the 
glow is red; little sulphurous acid is formed; you 
can stand over the crevasse without fear of either 
burning or suffocation. Sulphur is volatilized 
and recyrstallized on the edges of the crevices. 
There 1s no smoke; the air quivers with the heat. 
The burning area is from ten to fifteen rods square, 
and has been on fire since the first visit by white 
men, and no one knows how many centuries be- 
fore. It is only one of a number of fires that are 


known on the Bad Lands.” The writer goes on 
to say that the Bad Lands are probably the ashes 
of extinct coal fires. 





Messrs. KEUFFEL & Esser, the well-known 
firm of manufacturers of drawing materials and 
of surveyors and engineers’ instruments, have 
issued a handsome illustrated catalogue in the 
form of a bound volume, which is a gem of typo- 
graphical art. This firm has its American estab- 
lishment at 127 Fulton street, New York, and its 
German branch in Berlin, and has a wide reputa- 
tion for fine work, 
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OFFICIAL RECORD. 


In this Department is given official information concern- 
ing the affairs of the Companies included in the ** Villard 


| System,” namely, the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
| the Oregon and Transcontinentul Compony, the Oregon 





Railway and Navigution Company, the Oregon und Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company, and the Oregon Improvement 
Company. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC INJUNCTION SUITS. 


Decisions of Judges Wallace and Ingraham 
in favor of the Company. 








UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 


NEW YORK. 
Durant da Ponte, vs. The Northern Pacific Railway 
Company. 
Wa.ace, J. 


This suit was commenced ina State Court, and an order 
obtained restraining the defendent from the acts sought to 
be — until the hearing of an order to show cause why 
a preliminary injunction should not be granted. The action 
having been removed to this court the motion to vacate the 
restraining order has been heard as a motion in substance 
by the plaintiff for a preliminary injunction. 

The plaintiff is a stockholder of the Corporation, defend- 
ant having become such on or about the day when he com- 
menced this action. 

The suit is brought against the Corporation and its 
Directors, individually, to obtain a decree adjudging that 
the Corporation has no lawful right or power to create the 
$20,000,000 of second mortgage bonds which its Directors 
propose to issue, and to enjoin the defendants from creatin; 
the same. The plaintiff also prays in his bill that the defend- 
ants be restrained from applying the proceeds of such 
mortgage, if they are permitted to create the same, to the 
payment of any indebtedness, or for any purpose other than 
the construction and completion of the railroad of the Cor- 

oration. He also prays for a decree against the individual 

efendants for the value of the stock of the Corporation 
alleged to have been missappropriated by them, and of a 
scrip dividend on the preferred stock of the Corporation, 
alleged to have been wrongfully declared by them, and for 
an accounting and payment of moneys alleged to have been 
wrongfully appropriated by them for the construction of 
branch and terminal lines of railroad, and for other purposes 
not permitted by law. 

The Bill sets forth with particularity concerning the several 
— missappropriations of Corporate funds and propert 
by the Directors, which are assailed; but for reasons which 
will be hereafter stated, it is not deemed necessary for the 
purposes of the present decision to consider them in detail. 

Some general facts relative. to the history, organization 
and present position of the Corporation should be stated in 
order to understand the questions inyolved in the present 
controversy. The present Corporation is a company reor- 

anized after the foreclosure of a mortgage created and 


issued by the original Northern Pacific Railroad Company. | 





The original Corporation was created by an act of Congress | 


passed July 2d, 1864. 

The act authorized a continuous railroad between Lake 
Superior and a point on Puget Sound, with a branch 
through the valley of the Columbia River to Portland, 
Oregon. The 10th section of the act provided that the 
mortgage or construction bonds should ever be issued by the 
Company on said road a mortgage or lien made in any 
btw except by the consent of the Congress of the United 

tates. 

The act granted to the Company, its successors and as- 
signs, for the purpose of aiding in the construction of the 
railroad alternate sections of public Jands to the amount of 
twenty sections per mile on each side of said railroad line 
through the Territories of the United States, and ten alter- 
nate sections of land per mile on each side of said railroad 
line through any State. By a joint resolution of both 
houses of Congress of March 1st, 1869, a consent of Congress 
was given to the Company to issue its bonds and secure the 
same by mortgage upon its railrozd and telegraph line for 
the purpose of raising funds with which to construct its 
railroad and telegraph line. This consent was not suffi- 
ciently broad, as it did not extend to the franchises of the 
Company or to the lands other than those necessary for the 
operation of its road and telegraph line, but by joint reso- 
lution of May 31st, 1870, it was declared ‘‘ That the Northern 
‘* Pacific Railroad Company be and hereby is authorized to 
‘‘ issue its bonds to aid in the construction and equipment of 
‘‘its road, and to secure the same by mortgage on its prop- 
‘‘erty and rights of property of all descriptions real, per- 
‘*sonal and mixed, including its franchises as a Corpora- 
‘“*tion;”’ thereafter the Company mortgaged all its propert 
and franchises for thirty million of dollars. In 1875 this 
mortgage was foreclosed. and all the property and fran- 
chise was sold under a decree of foreclosure to a committee 
of bondholders, wh» took a deed and subsequently conveyed 
the same to the reorganized Company. By the terms of the 
reorganization agreement the stock of the new Corporation 
to the amount allowed by the Act of Incorporation was 
divided into $51,000.000 of preferred stock and $49,000,000 of 
common stock, and it was provided that first mortgage 
bonds to an amount not exceeding twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars per mile of completed road should be issued to com- 
plete and equip the road; and it was further provided that 
no other mortgage bonds should be issued except on a vote 
of at least three-fourths of the preferred stock at a meeting 
specially called and held in reference thereto. The first 
mortgage contemplated by the reorganization agreement 
was executed and is now outstanding, and there was unpaid 
thereon on October Ist, 1883, the sum of $42,727,000. 

The present Corporation proceeded to construct and 
equip the railroad, and on the 17th of October, 1883, the 
Directors issued a notice to the holders of preferred stock 
in which they represent that there is now required $9,459,920 
to provide for the present unfunded debt of the or 
beyond the cash means available for that purpose, and that 
the additional sum of $5.500,6C0 will be required to complete 
the construction of the line and road now under contract; 
that they favor the execution of a mortgage of the prop- 
erty and franchises of the Company for twenty million 
dollors, that they can negotiate fifteen mullions thereof with 
a syndicate com of three banking firms at a price of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents per dollar cash, less five per 
cent. co on with a six months option to take three 
millions more on the same terms; that the sale of the bonds 
at that price will enable the Company to meet all existing 
liabilities for construction and equipment requirements, and 
have a reserve of eleven hundred thousand dollars of the 
bonds in the ry. The Directors have called a meet- 
ing of the preferred stockholders, and have given a notice 





that they poe to create the bonds and mortgage if 
authorized 0 so by the vote of such stockholders, 

It is not claimed by the plaintiff that the Directors propose 
to create the bonds and mortgage without obtaining the 
 megg vote of three-fourths of the preferred stock- 
holders. This being the situation, it is apparent that the 
only question that it is necessary to consider is whether or 
not the defendant should be enjoined from creating the 
pr posed issue of second mortgage bonds or from appro- 
priating the avails of the bonds if issued for the purpose 
intended by the Directors. 

If the Directors in the past have diverted from the funds 
or property of the Corporation into illegitimate channels, 
whether for purposes that are beyond the corporate powers 
or for purposes within these powers, but contrary to their 
duties as trustees, all of which it is proper to say it is em- 
phatically denied by them, it may nevertheless be true that 
what they now propose to do is not only expedient but 
essential and vital to the interests of the Corporation and 
stockholders. 

If, as insisted for the plaintiff, the Corporation has no 
power to create the mortgage proposed, it must be held that 
the plaintiff is entitled to the injunction asked for. 

An action by a shareholder against a Corporation to re- 
strain it froma contemplated transaction which is ultra 
vires may be maintained by the stockholders and must be 
sanctioned by the Court, although all the other stockholders 
of the Corporation are willing to assent to and affirm the 
proposed course of action. In such a case the question is 
not one of discretion or expediency. The right of the stock- 
holder to maintain the action is personal to himself, and 
independent of any right or interest of the Corporation, and 
must be recognized although all the other members are 
arrayed against them. 4 

Upon this branch of the controversy the contention of the 

laintiff is that the joint resolution of Congress was a privi- 
ege to the original Corporation only, and did not pass to 
the present Corporation upon reorganization, and that fur- 
ther in any event it only permitted a single mortgage to be 
created, and the power was spent upon the creation of the 
first mortgage. This seems to be an astute rather than a 
reasonable interpretation of the language of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The purpose of including the right to mortgage the fran- 
chise of the Corporation in the consent of Congress, was 
palpably in order that a eager under a foreclosure 
might succeed to all the rights and privileges of the original 
Corporation. As there was no restriction in that consent 
respecting the amount for which a mortgage might be 
created by the Corporation, or relating to the scope or char- 
acter of the mortgage, the implication seems not only fair 
but irresistible that Congress intended to leave all this to 
the discretion of the Corporation itself, to be exercised in 
view of the exigencies of the undertaking. Obviously, Con- 
gress was quite indifferent whether the mortgage should be 
a large one or asmall one, whether it should cover the whole 
or part of the property of the Company, or whether all the 
bonds to be secured sliould be issued at one time or in one 
series or class. 

The power conferred is limited only by the ppsse ex- 
pressed that the bonds are to be issued to aid in the con- 
struction and equipment of the road, and are to be secured 
by mortgage. 

The conclusion being reached that the Corporation may 


| lawfully create the og ag mortgage, the question then 


arises whether, under the particular circumstances of the 
case, the Directors should be restrained from exercising 
their discretion in that behalf. All the allegations of the 
bill respecting the past misconduct of the Directors are 
fully met and denied by the answer of the defendant, and it 
is asserted by them unequivocably that the avails of the 
mortgage are to be, and must, of necessity, be applied to 
discharge the liabilities of the Corporation for the construc- 
tion ond equipment of the road, and that bonds to a mod- 
erate amount are not to be negotiated at present, but are to 
be retained to provide against contingencies; while it is true, 
as alleged by the plaintiff, that three of the Directors are 
members of the syndicate to whom it is proposed to sell the 
bonds, it is not alleged that the price for which they are to 
be sold is inadequate, or less than could be obtained else- 
where. If it should be assumed that the plaintiff may ulti- 
mately sustain the allegations of the bill respecting the past 
transactions which he assails, the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that the Corporation is now largely indebted, that it has no 
resources practically available, and must raise the means to 
meet its liabilities and complete the construction and equip- 
ment of its road. The Directors propose to take such action 
only as shall be sanctioned by the requisite vote of the pre- 
ferred stockholders. By the agreement of reorganization 
to which every stockholder is a consenting party, the power 
to represent all when it is proposed to create a second 
mortgage is lodged in the preferred stockholders It is 
delegated to them, and to them alone, to determine whether, 
in view of all the circumstances of the situation, the inter- 
est of the Corporation will be best subserved by the crea- 
tion of such a security. If their consent is fairly obtained 
it is conclusive. The plaintiff cannot be heard to complain 
if they are satisfied. ; ; 
It may be proper to state, in conclusion, that a Court of 
Equity will not be swift to grant the stringent relief of a 
reliminary injunction to an officious plaintiff, who seems to 
ave acquired his interest as a stockholder with a view of 
assailing transactions in the corporate affairs of whith ex- 
isting stockholders do not seem to have complained. The 
purchaser of a law suit is entitled to what he has bought, 
and may insist that his rights shall be recognized and en- 
forced according to the settled principles of law and the 
Rules of Procedure, which obtain irrespective of the motive 
of the litigant, but he can only insist that such preliminary 
relief be granted as shall be absolutely indispensable to pre- 
serve the rights that cannot be adequately protected. 
That is the ultimate decision of the case. ao ; 
The restraining order is vacated and a preliminary in- 
junction refused. 





N. Y. SUPERIOR COURT. 


The People ex rel. William H. Field vs. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

Application for a mandamus to compel the respondents, 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Company “to exhibit to the 
“relator the transfer books of the Preferred Stock of said 
‘““company, or other books containing the names and ad- 
“ dresses of the holders of the Preferred Stock of said com- 
* pany; and to permit said relator, his attorney or clerks to 
“take therefrom the names and addresses of the registered 
“holders of said Preferred Stock.” 

Thomas Henry Edsall and E. Ellery Anderson, for Relators. 

Artemas H. Holmes and William M. Evarts, for Respon- 
dents. 

AM, J.— 
nines this question I shall not attempt to do 
more than to give the conclusions at which I have arrived, as 
I think it important to the parties in interest that the motion 
should be decided at once. : 1 
The respondent is a Corporation created by an Act of Con- 
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gress, and is the owner and operates a railroad running 
rough several States and Territories, and has an office in 
the City of New York. 

The plaintiff is the holder of two hundred shares of the 
Preferred Stock, and five hundred shares of the Common 
Stock of said Corporation, and as such requested the officers 
of said Corporation in charge of the transfer books of said 
stock to allow him to examine such transfer stock-books, but 
said officers refused to allow such an examination. 

The relator therefore asks for a peremptory writ of man- 
damus, uiring said Company to permit such examination. 

The most serious objection made by the respondent is, that 
the courts of this State have no power to interfere or control 
by mandamusa foreign corporation. or a corporation created 
by or e under laws of any State, except the State of 
the tribunal whose interference is asked. 

The relator does not claim that there is any express pro- 
vision of statute that authorizes the writ asked for, but in- 
sists that by common law the court has power, when neces- 
sary for the p of preserving the rights and interest 
of stockholders, to interfere by mandamus and compel the 
exhibition of such books. 

It will be noticed that this is not an action, and therefore 
section 1708 of the Code, and the decisions to which I have 
been referred under that section, do not apply. 

That the Legislature coul constitutionally authorize the 
courts of this State to exercise such power over all corpora- 
tions, bringing them and their property within their juris- 
diction, cannot, I think, be doubted; but no such authority 
had been given. 

Chapter 165 of the Laws of 1842 provides that the transfer 
agents in this State of any corporation existing beyond the 

urisdiction of this State shall, at all reasonable times, ex- 

ibit to any stockholder when required by him such books; 
and thea provides a penalty for each refusal to comply with 
the statute. It is not claimed by relator that this applica- 
tion can be sustained by this statute, it applies only to 
transfer agents and not to the corporation. Any proceeding 
under that statute must be taken ainst the transfer 
agents and not agents and not against the Company. 
(People, ex rel. Hatch, v. L. 8S. & M.S. R. CO., 11 Hun, 1.) 
To sustain the power of the Courts of this State to grant 
this application it must therefore appear that a Court of 
Equity has power to control, by its pee the corporate 
action of a foreign corporation. This power, it would ap- 
pear, the Legislature of this State has given to the courts 
when a cause of action exists in favor of the resident of this 
State against such a corporation code, § 1708, but no statute 
to which I have been referred, or which, in the limited time 
I have had to devote to the examination of this question, 
have I been able to find has given such a power to the 
courts of this State to a by special proceedings, or in 
any other way, except by action. 

An — for a mandamus is a special proceeding. 
An action must be commenced by the service of a summons. 
(Code Section 416.) 

The only case to which I have been referred on this ques- 
tion is the case of The People ex rel. Jenkins v. The Packer 
Vein Coal Company, 10 Howard, Pr. 548, where Judge 
Mitchell, on delivering one of the ayer holds that a man- 
damus cannot issue against a foreign corporation, except it 
violates a law of this State, and while it does not violate any 
law of any State the State should not interfere with it. 

The case of The People ex rel. Hatch v. L. 8S. & M.S. R. R. 
Company, 11 Hun, 1, holds that proceedings for a wr t of man- 
damus to compel the exhibition of transfer books of foreign 
corporation can be taken against a transfer agent only. 

The passage of the Act of 1842 would not have been neces- 
sary if the courts of this State had the power claimed, as the 
transfer agents, being the agents of the corporation could 
have been compelled to exhibit the transfer books of the 
Corporations themselves, and were subject to such control. 
But if the court had the power to grant the relief asked, I 
do not think under the circumstances; in this case the applica- 
tion should be granted. The application‘ is addressed to 
the sound discretion of the court,”’ and should be exercised 
with great discrimination and care. ‘‘The courts should 
guard against all attempts by combinations hostile to the 
corporation or its existing officers to use its writ of man- 
damus to accomplish their pee or speculative ends.”’ 
(People, ex rel. Hatch, v. L. L. & M. 8. R. R., supra). 

In this case it is alleged by the respondent, and not denied 
by the relator, that the stock owned by the relator was trans- 
ferred to him long after the resolution of the Board of 
Directors of said Corporation, authorizing the execution of 
the mortgage which the relator opposes, and to which oppo- 
sition the inspection is sought. and the circular asking the 
consent of the stockholders has been issued. 

Under such circumstances, I think before the court should 
grant such a writ a& is here applied for, it was incumbent on 
the relator to show that he was a bona fide holder of the 
stock, that he sought to protect before the action of the 
Directors of said Company, and that this is but an attempt 
to use the writ of mandamus to accomplish personal or 
speculative ends 

Tae relator must show affirmatively all the facts to entitle 
him such writ, and under the facts as they appear on this 
, ee Iam of opinion that the application should be 
denied. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 





Special Meeting of the Preferred Stock- 
holders. 








A special meeting of the preferred stockholders of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company was held, in pursuance | 
| vided in classification). 


to call, at the office of the company, Mills Building, City of 
New York, on the 20th of November, 1883. 

The meeting was called to order by President Villard at 12 
o'clock. 


On motion of C. B. Wright, the Hon. L. D. M. Sweat. of | 


Portland, Maine, was chosen chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Billipgs, Samuel Wilkeson was chosen 
secretary. 

On motion of C. B. Wright, James B. Williams, George 
Follett and Winthrop Smith were appointed inspectors of 
election. 

The chairman announced that the sole object of the meet- 
ing was to take into consider ition the proposition read in the 
call for the issue of $20,000,000 of bonds secured by a secong 
mortgage. 

The polls were opened and were closed at one o'clock, 
whereupon the tellers made the following report : 

To the Preferred Stockholders of the Northern Pacific 


Railroad Company. 


the Preferred Stockholders, at their meeting held on the 20th 
day of November, 1883, do hereby certify and report : 

That, at the meeting of the Preferred Stockholders of said 
Company, held at the Company’s offices, No. 17 Broad street, 
New York wity, on the 2th day of November, 1883, in ac- 
cordance with the following notice duly published, to wit : 

‘“* Norice.—A meeting of the Preferred Stockholders of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company has been called, and will 
be held in the Company’s office, room No. 27, sixth story of 
the Mills Building, No. 17 Broad street, New York City, on 
Tuesday, the 20th day of November next, at 12 o’clock noon, 
for the special purpose of voting on the proposition to issue 
twenty million dollars of bonds, to be secured by a second 
mortgage on all the property of the Company, except its 
lands in Minnesota and Dakota, east of the Missouri River, 
which were appropriated by the Plan of Reorganization for 
the benefit of the Preferred Stock, subject only to the priority 
of the present general mortgage.” 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

SaMvuEL WILKESON, Secretary. 


New York, October 16th, 1883. 


The polls at said election were opened at 12 o’clock, noon, 
and were kept open under our direction and supervision 
until one o’clock. 

That the voting at said election was by ballot, one vote 
only being cast for each share of record of the Preferred 
Stock of said Company; the ballots reading ‘‘ In favor of” 
and “‘Against”’ the issue of twenty million dollars of bonds 
to be secured by a Second Mortgage, subject only to the 
priority of the present General Mortgage, onall the property 
of the Company, except the lands east of ihe Missouri River 
in Minnesota and Dakota, which are appropriated by the 
Plan of Reorganization for the benefit of the Preferred 
Stock. 

That the total amount of Preferred Stock at the time of 
closing the books, namely, on the 20th day of October, 1883, 
was, and now is, 413,587 shares. 

That the whole number of votes cast at said election was 
$52,491 shares, of which 352,428 shares were cast ‘‘ In favor 
of” and 63 shares ‘‘Against’’ the issue of said twenty million 
dollars of bonds. 

We further certify, that the said 352,428 shares cast “‘ In 
favor of’ said issue is three-fourths of the total number of 
shares of Preferred Stock, and over. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands, this 
20th day of November, A. D., 1883. 

JAMES B. WILLIAMS, 
GEORGE FOLLETT, 
WINTHROP SMITH. 

The report of the inspectors was ordered to be spread upon 
the records. 

The chairman announced that the votes in favor of the 
proposition were much more than the three-fourths required 
under the Plan of Reorganization, and that the proposition 
to issue $20,000,000 of bonds, to be secured by second mort- 
gage, subject only to the priority of the present General 
Mortgage on all the property of the company, except the 
lands east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and Dakota, 
which were appropriated by the Plan of Reorganization for 
the benefit of the Pregerred Stock had received all the votes, 
with the exception of 63 shares, and that about 2,300 voters 
were represented by themselves or by proxy. 

The thanks of the meeting were tendered to the chairman. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Circulars. 








CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT. 
BRAINERD, MINN., Nov. 15, 1883. 


On and after December ist. all communications for the 
office of Engineer-in Chief should be addressed to St. Paul, 
Minn., instead of Brainerd, Minn. 

A. ANDERSON, Engineer-in-Chief. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 
St. Pau, Nov. 15, 1883. 


The extension of this line, known as the Palouse Branch, 
is now open for business to the follo points: 
Endicot, W. T. 70 miles east of Palouse Junction. 
Colfax, W. T. 89 * - “g ” 
Agencies have been established at both of these points and 
freight need not be prepaid (except where otherwise pro- 


Lig Freight between eastern points and Edincott and 
Colfax, W.T., will take the same classification and rates as 
provided for Portland, Oregon, in Regular Through Tariffs 
of this company, Nos 100 and 101, dated August 25th. 1883. 
Joun Mutr, Sup’t of Trafic. 





| Northern Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Rail- 


| 100 and 101, 


The undersigned Inspectors of Election, duly appointed by 


way and Navigation Co. 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 


St. Paut, Minn., Nov. 8, 1883. 
To Connecting Lines and to the Public: 

Taking effect this date, all through rates between the 
East and San Francisco, common with rates to and from 
Portland, Or., are withdrawn. 

The freight rates named to and from Portland, Oregon, 
upon the regular th~ough tariffs of these Companies (Nos. 
ated August 25, 1883), will, until further notice 
also be in effect to and from Astoria, Or , New Tacoma an 
Seattle, W. T., and to the following “Rail points east of 
Portland, west of Lake Pend d’Oreille.”’ Freight for these 
points should invariably be consigned via Northern Pacific 








R. R. (written out in full), these Com es being no . 
sponsible for the serious overcharges which are likely e re. 
sult if the freight is allowed to gu via other routes. 

(Points marked by a star* must be prepaid.) 

Ainsworth, W. T.; Alkali, Or.; Alto, W. T.; Blalock, Or.; 
Blue Mountain, Or.; *Bluff Siding, W. T.; *Blurt Well, W: 
T.; *Bolles Junction, W. T.; Bonneville, Or.; *Cascade 
Locks, Or.; Castle Rock, Or.; *Cayote, Or.; Celilo, Or.; 
Cheney. Ww. T.; *Chilco, ta.; *Clarnie, Or.; Colfax, W. =; 
Dalles, Or.; Dayton, W. T.; Des Chutes, Or.; *Divide, W’ 
T.; Echo, Or.; Endicott. W. T.: *Fairview, Or.; *Foster, Or. ; 
Granite, Id.; Grants, Or.; *Hadley, W. T.; *Harrison, W. 
7 my W. T.; Hood River, Or.; *Huntsville, W. T.; 
*Idaho ine, ia.; *John Days, Or.; *Juniper, Or.; *Lake, 
W. T.; *Lind, Ww. T.; Marshall, W. T.; Meacham, Or.; 
*Menoken, W. T.; Milton, Or.; Mosier, Or.: *Oneonta, Or.:; 
Palouse Junction, W. T.; Pendleton, Or.; Prescott, W. ,_ 
*P ovidence, W. T.; Rathdrum, Id.; *Raymo, W. T.; Ripa 
ria, W. T.; Ritzville, W. T.; *Rooster Rock, Or.; *Rowena, 
Or.; *South Ainsworth, W. T.; Spokane’ Falls, W. T.: 
Sprague, W. T.; Starbuck, W. T.; *Stevens, W. T.; “Stokes, 
Or.; *Summit, Or ; Touchet, W. T.; *Trent, W, T.; *Trout- 
dale, Or.; *Twin Wells, Ww. me Umatilla Junction, Or.; 
*Valley Grove, W. T.; *Viento, Or.; Waitsburgh, W. T.;: 
Walla Walla, W. T.; Wallula Junction, W. T.; *Whitman, 
W. T.; Willows, Or.; *Wyeth, Or. 

= Freight for the following points, which are on Snake 
River, should be billed to Riparia at Portland Rates : 

Almota, W. T.; *Alpowai, W. T.; *Ilia, W. T.; Lewiston, 

L T.; a ad York Bar, W. T; *Penewawa, W. T.; *Wawa- 
wai, W. T. 
Freight for OLYMPIA and PORT TOWNSEND. W. T., and 
VICTORIA, B. C., should be consigned via NEW TACOMA, 
and will be cha five cents. per 100 lbs. for Puget Sound 
jighterage in addition to the Portland rates. 


JouHn Mutr, Superintendent of Traffic, St. Paul. 
J. M. HannaForp, Ass’t Sup’t of Freight Traffic, St. Paul. 
A. L. Stoxss, Assistant Sup’t of Traffic, Portland. 


OREGON R. & N. CO.’S REPORT. 


The annual report of the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1883, has recently been made to the 
stockholders. The gross earning from all sources 
were $5,100,512—an increase of $152,532; operat- 
ing expenses were $2,624,170, and net earnings 
$2,476,341—an increase of $73,228. The ratio of 
operating expenses was the same as in the pre- 
vious year, viz.: 51.4 per cent. The receipts from 
sales of new stock, real estate and surplus profits 
gave $6,478,724 for construction purposes. Only 
$4,997,276 was expended, but $4,214,000 more will 
be needed for this year’s projects ; not, however, 
before next summer. 
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GOING TO “RUN” DAKOTA. 


From the Chicago Herald 

‘*Yes, we’re going to Dakota,” said one of the 
party of eight lively young men on board a Lake 
Shore train, near Toledo. ‘‘ We're going out to 
Dakota to run it.” 

‘To run it?” I queried. 

‘* Yes, we mean to run the State, when it be- 
comes a State. Jim over there’s to be Governor, 
Henry ’ll be State Treasurer, John will be the 
Congressman, and I guess a United States Sena- 
torship will be good enough for me.” Then the 
whole party laughed and another spoke up : 

‘It isn’t as bad as that, stranger. But we have 
a scheme. We’re going out to settle in two or 
three adjacent counties. After we get started 
we're going to bring a lot more of our friends 
out. Some of us are lawyers, some doctors, one 
a newspaper man, two merchants, and you can 
bet we are all politicians. We'll go into some of 
those new counties, help each other into the 
offices, and when the State is organized perhaps 
we'll be strong enough to capture something 
pretty good. You know it doesn’t take a very 
large crowd of fellows that pull well together to 
make quite a stir in a little State like that. And 
we're all from Ohio, too. But keep it quiet, 
stranger, because the darned newspapers might 
get hold of it.” 








St. Louis Mining and Land Exchange, 


DEVELOPED MINES. 


Farms, Stock Ranches, and Large Bodies of Land, 


ON COMMISSION. 
Room 56, Cay Building, 


Cor. Third and Pine 8Sts., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JOHN F. WATKINS, Manager. 


We have alarge acquaintance in St.Louis, New York, and the East 
and South-West, and will give best of references on on ga 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING DETAILS. 





Dec. ’83—cu, 
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Prices of Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities. 


FURNISHED BY DECKER, HOWELL & Co., 58 BRoaDWAy, NEw YorK. 
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The following table shows the highest and lowest prices and sales of the Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities on the New York Stock Exchange, 


from November 7th to December 6th. 


















































No. Pac. Com. | No. Pac. Pfd. | Oregon&Trans'’1| 0.R.& Nav. |Oregon Imp. St’k.| 0. Imp. Bonds. |No. Pac. 1st Bonds.|0, & T. ist Bonds.| ©,R-& Nav. 
1883. ee | , ais wiehniniatiie: PME... 
High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales High Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales.|High. Low. Sales.| Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

Nov. 7th...| 304 2854 9,055] 6194 6374 1,525) 4014 4694 sn 114 1,115] 81 —81_—=—:150} 92 += 91. $B,000|108 102% $27,000 8 85 F800)... ....  .... 
Nov. 8th...| 2956 2814 5,200] 6134 6334 ame 4834 4634 48,600)... ..| 79 79 100] 92 += 92 -~—— 1000/1038 108 = 8,000, 85 + 84_~—«11,000/1063% 10034 $10,000 
Nov. 9th...) 2934 29% 2,800] 6434 6434 3,947] 4834 47 45,860... i ..(108 108 = 98,000).... 0... HOR tor 10,000 
Nov. 10th..| 2076 20% 4,405] 6474 6894 ss 49 471% 43,950/116 116 400| 79 3% 605}... .|108% 108 80,000] 85 85 7,000}107 107 10,000 
Nov. 12th..| 207% 2014 5600/65 G4 1,916 4834 4754 28,350 11634 115 (845) | 92 92 — 5,000|108%6 10844 2,0 8 86 = 1,000)... 

Nov. 18th..| 2034 2914 1,470] 6434 6854 4,820] 4854 475g 20,850/116 115260) ces vee {10836 108% 108,000 85 855,000)... was 
Nov. 14th... 2934 2834 4,800] 6394 6334 10,582 4814 4714 16,880) 115 115 800 .| 924% 924% 1,000/10844 10834 70,000| 84 2000/1074 107% 1,000 
Nov. 15th..| 2054 2874 2,860) 04 6394 2.010) 435g 4794 28,9004 114). be Ni . 110834 10384 14,000 85 85 26,000108 108 4,000 
Nov. 16th..| 2094 201g 610) 64g 6834 1,083) 4994 4834 39,400:11516 115 750, 7084 7B «BRS OG BRIG 1,000/108%4 1034 mee 85 85 10,000]... 

Nov. 17th..| 80% 29 5,576] 6644 6634 9,527) 4934 4836 24,085 114 114 100| -| 9234 9214  4,000/108}4 1033 a wee sess] 

Nov. 19th..| 3034 2914 7,710] 6736 6544 11,079 5034 4834 40,025 116 116 800 oe ..|1087% 10834 42,000) 86 851g 18,000). 

Nov. aoth..| 034 2934 4,635] 6714 6514 6,100) 5034 4914 47,600)... . .| 92 92 — 4,000|10834 10854 74,000]. oid, -ailn | allen 
Nov. 2ist...| 2954 29 5,500| 6534 6474 2,847| 4934 4814 32,850 115%, 115 456 ae ae 10844 10834 88,000. 108 108 21,000 
Nov. 22d... 2934 203% 2,200] 6534 6544 925/014 493K 81,100116 11544 250| 77 «= 77 ~—=—«100] 924K 924% 1, 000|1041¢ 10334 286,000) 108 108 —1,000 
Nov. 28d....| 29% 2014 1,260] 65 654 1,500] 4954 437% 25,800115%4 114 1,200 | 9246 9814 7,000|105 10434 189,000 86 86 6,000 10814 108% 1,100 
Nov. 2th..| 2934 2914 1,800 65 645 1,205] 4954 487% 11,980 114 118% 700 .| 921% 9244 3,000|105% 104% 62,000)... (10834 108% 5,000 
Nov. 26th..| .... sisi. aes ph: Lee mae ics ee SO ae ee ae we 

Nov. 2th..| 20% 29 9700/65 6434 +9191 4916 4954 7,000|118%4 11814 155 vise eeee] 92 92 10,000|106 10534 0,0... Soa 

Nov. 23th..| 2954 2034 1,000 644 64 1,820, 49 © 49% «8,712... 7 70 100] 9246 921g —2,000|10534 10534 nae 85% 85 17,000)... 

Nov. 20th..) ....  .... ones eee eoee sees ceeee = o 9s tees = secsheses _ sone seceleces se0e — esoafeser sees see 
Nov. 20th. 2055 2016 1,000) 6455 615G 116) 40g 484 1,90 1184 11344 200]... ... s2.] 92K 9RIG_18,000]10534 10536 85,000)... +10 108% 10,000 
Dec. 1st....| 2076 29% 2,100) 6174 GL — 8,807) 401g 4816 16,180)... 73 «=—«773-——«116| 90 90-—«8,000|1057% 10514 “a 86 86 2,000)10844 10834 6,000 
Dec. 8d. ..| 2054 29 8,500] 641g 6344 8,800) 404 4776 22,150). 73 «73S (100).. ..|1064 10584 27,000) .... me ee ere 
Dee. dth....| 29 2744 13,220] 6814 6054 13,020] 4814 4546 44,850... 0... {106% 106 58,000)... 10894, 10834 18,000 
Dec. Sth... | 274 2014 21,475] 6054 59 22,810| 4514 43 67,785 118 111% 1,221 cee wee [106 10894 “a... . + -|10834 10834 40,000 
Dec. 6th. | 2614 251g 15,170] 59% 58 22,004 4344 41% 5,005 114 109 1,600] 7% 71 112/894 89 —10,000|10534 105% 41,000 Rh. 

















NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 


The approximate Gross Earnings of the Northern 





Pacific Railroad Company for the month of Nov. 

RO RN aie $1,220,300 00 Road miles, 2,365 
Corresp’ding month 

of last year ..... 751,632 76 - <« 148 

Increase..... 468,667 24 " - 946 

Five months this year............ $5,611,950 00 

~ Saevepomecue 8,793,945 67 

III, 6k a 5a eceicsnvaeas $1,818,004 38 


0. R & N. CO. EARNINGS. 


Estimated earnings for first four months of cur- 
rent fiscal year: 


July ist to Sept. 


Gross. Net. 
30th, 1888,.$1,551,404 $819,654 


October, 1883.... 655,050 321,050 

, eee erre $2,206,454 $1,140,704 

CN, FI i knicscimnccus 523,294 291,448 
Corrected Earnings 

September, 1883......... $585,869 $317,450 





OREGON IMPROVEMENT CO. EARNINGS. 





(Owning and operating the Pacific Coast S. S. 
Co., the Columbia and Puget Sound R. R. Co.; 
and the Seattle Coal and Transportation Co.) 

The earnings of all Companies for the first 
b= months of the current fiscal year were as 
ollows : 





Gross. Net. 
December ist, 1882, to August 
i ere ee $2,884,720 $903,152 
WOQEONRNOE, TOGBs 6005605000608 882,242 111,521 
WN 3 6c5.te cana $3,266,962 $1,014,673 
September, 1882........ $330,307 $116,085 


Closing price of Northern Pacific Scrip Dividend 
Certificates, Dec. 6, 864. 





RATHDRUM.—One of ‘the most pleasant and 
promising towns on the line of the Northern 
Pacific is Rathdrum, in Kootenai county, Idaho. 
The town is very favorably located, and unlike 
most of the towns, immediately on the line of 
the road, has a beautiful farming country sur- 
rounding it. Rathdrum at present consists of one 
livery-stable, two general merchandise stores, 
two hotels, a bright and spicy newspaper, four 
saloons, a brewery, and several other places of 
business. It is the county seat of Kootenai 
county, and the shipping point for Fort Coeur 
d’Alene. A stage line running comfortable 
coaches makes daily trips back and forth be- 
tween Rathdrum and Coeur d’Alene. Rathdrum 
is the only town on the line of the road that 
boasts of water-works, for which Mr. Fred Post 
has the thanks of the community. Mr, Post is at 
present engaged in erecting a flouring-mill near 
the town, which will commence operations this 
fall. Town property commands a gvod figure, 
and the community is prosperous.—Colfax (Wash. 
Ter.) Gazette. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANKERS, 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
General Mortgage and Land Grant 


GOLD 6’s FOR SALE. 











No. 7 Congress St. and No. 2 Congress Sq., 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan., m. 





Drexel, Morgan & Go., 


WALL STREET, 


CORNER OF BROAD, NEW YORK, 


Drexet & Co., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Drexet, Harses & Co., 
31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris. 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Feb., ’88—cu. 


TO SMALL HOLDERS. 


N.P.R.R. Stocks Wanted 


In Small Blocks from $1,000 to $50,000. 


Address ©. =. DAVIS, 
BISMARCK, D. T. 











Nov. ’83--t. 
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Ihe Wew York BPribune. 
Heartily kepublican in Politics. 


“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


Devoted to American Farming and Manufacturing, and to 
American Homes. 


THE TRIBUNE will hereafter be sent to mail subscribers throughout the United States, postage prepaid, on the 
following terms: 


Weekly, Single Copy, one year,  ¢ . . - $f 25. 


- In Clubs of Ten, one year, - : . : - { 00. 
Seml-Weekly, Single Copy, one year, - : - : 2 50. 
“ is 


In Clubs of Ten, one year = - - ° 


ba 2 00. 

An extra copy with every club of ten. ; ' 

Please note the reduction in price of single subscriptions. At two cents a copy to yearly subscribers, post-paid 
Tue TRIBUNE gives the most for the least money of any paper in America. ‘ 

Tue New York Trisune is the most accurate exponent of Republican sentiment in America, and aims to be the 
best, cleanest and highest political and family newspaper. 

Juring the coming year the regular features of Tne Tripunek will be well maintained, and new ones will be added. 

As is well known, Tue Werk y is chiefly devoted to the interests of farmers, mechanics, country merchants and their 
families—in general to the best elements of the rural population. It is always a good general newspaper, none better in 
America. Two pages are given weekly to Agricultural matters, prepared by a progressive, wide-awake editor, assisted 
by the most competent professors in agricultural colleges in the country and by ex erienced farmers and cultivators. 

The market reports are authoritative and are the general standard of those who deal in farm products. ‘The first 
page, which is covered with bright, short editorial paragraphs, is a review of the important Topics of the day. It isa 
good page for any general reader, for it sums up in incisive fashion, with terse comment, the cream of the occurrences 
of the week and the current thought about them. The news of the whole globe is condensed in each issue, and so 
selected and set forth as to give a good general idea of what is going on everywhere. Nothing is overlooked, from a 
ship launching in Maine to the latest rush for gold in Montana; or from the latest utterance of Bismark on the situation 
in Europe, to the modest declaration of a Western girl that she is willing to marry on ten dollars a week. The choicest 
editorials, reviews, foreign letters and special articles of the daily are culled for the Weekly issue. ‘* Home Interests” 
are discussed by a versattile lady writer, and her columns are as eagerly perused by old and young as any in the whole 
paper. Every year there are several good stories and novels. 

Tue WEEKLY begins the Presidential year with brand-new and handsome type. The old excellence of clear, large, 
easily read print will now be more marked than usual. 

hag Semi-WeeEKLY has all the features of the Weekly, and twice the amount of matter. It is a successful paper, 
enjoying in fact four times the circulation of any other Semi-Weekly in New York. It is perhaps the best issue of Tux 
TrrpvuNE for binding and preserving for reference 

The coming year THE Trisunk will print two series of special articles. It will make them of direct interests and 
great value—the one series, to some Men; the c: ier, to Farmers, and people of general information. Every grown 
man knows by his own experience that young men would make greater progress in life if they knew the practical 
maxims that ought to govern them, and which have actualiy governed the men who have risen from poverty by their 
own exertions to positions of power and wealth. THe TRIBUNE will print in the course of the year the lives of men, among 
whom are expected to be, David Dows, of New York; Dalrymple, the great farmer ; Samuel Sloan ; Chief Judge Noah 
Davis; John Roach, the great shipbuilder; ex-Senator Davis, of West Virginia; Daniel Reeves; W. D. Kelley, and James 
Howard, the famous Western steamboat builder, with this object in view. The articles will be written either by the 
men themselves or from their lips by a member of Tak Trisuns staff. They will be invaluable to all our young men. 

Secondly, there will be a series of special articles on such topics as Forestry, American Grain and Wheat, the Dairy, 
Cheese-making, etc., by the most eminent experts in the country. 














THERE are now eleven daily papers in Montana 
and twenty-two weeklies. This speaks well for 
the reading public of Montana. Besides support- 
ing so many home papers, they very liberally 
patronize Eastern ones. 


NortH Dakota has ninety-seven elevators, 
which were choke full of grain this season ; and 
they proved greatly inadequate to the demands 
of the crops. Next year the crop will be greatly 
increased, and nearly double this year’s elevator 
capacity will be needed. 


WHEN the Northern Pacific completes its branch Te as 
line to Ashland, it is altogether probable that the 4 oe oe { 
Wisconsin Central road will run regular trains so | ee ee 
: re 4 Re Ly Tr), 
into Duluth. A letter from the general passenger semen ema” 
agent of the Wisconsin Central to the Herald . : s \ (panna: 
intimates that on the completion of that line they batt em 
will be on very close terms with Duluth.—Duluth Cra 
Herald. 


THE enterprising people of Gladstone the new 
colony town on the North Pacific west of Bis- 
mark about one hundred miles, are bound to have 
a paper. A paper has been circulated and the 
citizens have pledged at least 200 subscribers at | 
$2 a year each, and a liberal advertising patron- 
age to the right sort of men. Mr. Letts, one of 

| 
' 





1014 & 1016 Market St., Philadelphia. 


the prime movers in the enterprise, also agrees to 


STOVES, RANCES, HEATERS, &c. 
donate a couple of good lots. 


1883. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WOW READT! 
HISTORY 


——OF THE—— 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 





By E. V. SMALLEY. 
A HANDSOME OCTAVO VOLUME OF 437 PAGES, 


WITH 
Numerous Maps and 50 Full-Page I/lustrations. 


Price $3.00. Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


Mr. Smalley’s book is designed as a unique literary monu- 
ment to commemorate the final success of what is proba- 
bly the most remarkable railway enterprise the world 
has known—the building of a road by a single company, 
without Government aid, across the American continent 
from the great lakes and the valley of the upper Mississippi 
to the Pacific Ovean. The history of the Northern Pacific 
Company has many elements of romantic interest which 
distinguish it from most nzrratives of great business un- 
dertakings. Inthe early stages of the project enthusiastic 
men, in advance of their age, spent their lives and fo.- 
tunes in a fruitless advocacy of the scheme; later on it 
absorbed the spare means of many thousand; of people 
scattered throush more than a score of States. The 
financial crash of 1873 so completely prostrated the Com- 
pany that its ruin seemed absolute and irretrievable 
but it recovered, again obtained public confidence, and 
has at last justified all the sanguine predictions made in 
its behalf. 

Mr. Smalley treats the enterprise somewhat in the light 
of a great national movement to open a commercia; 
highway to the Pacific by the northern route explored by 
Lewis and Clarke in the first decade of the century. He 
shows that the project of a railroad to the mouth of the 
Columbia was first discussed a few years after railroad 
building began in the United States, and he follows the 
enterprise through all its checkered history down to its 
final triumph by the connection of its tracks, advancing 
from the East and the West to meet in the Rocky Moun. 
tains. 

The concluding chapters describe the regions traversed 
by the railroad, the building of the line, and the interest- 
ing features of engineering and construction work. 





‘Mr. E.V Smalley’s ‘History of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad’ is published by G. P. Putnam's Sons simulta- 
neously with the opening of the road, from the great lakes 
to the Pacific. It is a dignified and reasonable record of a 
great enterprise successful'\y carried to complet on. Mr. 
Smalley sees clearly and writes delightfully. Readers of 
his recent articles in the CENTURY MAGAZINE are aware that 
he is thoroughly familiar with the Northwest. and moreover, 
that he does not know how to be uninteresting. The work 
will be standard authority and have permanent value. 
Few handsomer volumes, by the way, have been produced by 
American book makers.’’—New York Sun. 





To the readers of the Post who have gone with me across 
the continent and back again and have become in any de- 
gree interested in what I have talked about and attempted 
to describe, let me say: ‘* Buy, bey, or conficate (I was about 
to add ‘borrow,’ but I won't say that), FE. V. Smalley’s new 
book entitled ‘History of the Northern Pacific Railroad.’ 
It is one of the most fascinating and noteworthy volumes 
of the year, and reads like a romance, but furnishes more 
reliable and interesting information about the strangely 
wonderful country through which we have been roaming 
than any other publication that can be made.—H. T. SPERRY, 
IN HARTFORD Post. 





This book will especially interest the stockholders ia the 
Northern Pacific Company, the officers, engineers and 
employees of the Company, and the residents of the 
towns and country along the line of the road. Address, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Many farmers in North Dakvta live on their 
farms in summer and move into the towns in 
winter to take advantage of the schools. This 
is specially the case at Fargo and Jamestown, 
where the schools are noted for their superior 
character. Few of the older towns in the States 
have more efficient public schools.—St. Paul 
Globe. 
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THE MEW CITY OF LISBOM, 


DAKOTA, 


COUNTY SEAT OF RANSOM COUNTY, on the FARGO 


AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD, is having a 


REMARKABLE GROWTH. 


It is in the centre of the finest farming region in North 


Daketa. Although not a year old, it already has 


STORES, MILLS, SHOPS, HOTELS, 


NEWSPAPERS AND BANKS. 


There are excellent openings for business in the town, and 


for new settlers on the rich wheat lands near by. 


Eligible Building Lots for Sale at Low Prices. 


Cc. T’. RAYNOLDS & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOUSE AND VILLA 
| STRICTLY 


PURE PAINTS 


IN LIQUID FORM, READY FOR THE BRUSH. 
Guaranteed equal to any paint for 
ECONOMY, DURABILITY and BEAUTY. 


Put up in 44, \, 1, 2, 5, 20 and 50 gallon packages. 


2! LAKE ST., CHICACQO. 


Aug., ’83—cu. 


| CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
West 18th & Brown Sts., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURES 


DRY COLORS, 











aaa MARSH & HOLT, or | __ . 
J. N. WISNER, Fine Coach and Car Colors, Parker’s Cement Paint, 
Lisbon, Dakota. MIXED PAINTS, ETC., ETC. 
June ’83—r August, ’83—cu. 
HBRuUSsSsEY, BINWS «x CO., 


FPitrTTrTsesvRrGcet. 








Manufacturers of Hammered, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible Cast Steel LOCOMOTIVE SCOOPS Made. 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. 


May ’82—cu. 


Crucible, Cast Stel SHOVELS, 


Guaranteed Superior to any in the Market 


ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul. 


—FOR SALE BY— 





VERONA TOOL WORKS, 


METCOALE, PAU Ff CO. 


McCance’s Block, Seventh 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SOLID STEEL 


Railroad Track Tools, 


ALSO, SOLE 


M ee RERS OF 


Pa. 


Ave., and Liberty St., Pittsburgh 





THE PATENT VERONA NUT LOCK 


Send for Catalogue. 
April.’83 - cu 


Branch House, 22 & 24 West Lake St., Chicago. 





iC se x sad tok 





THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and Geneest Railway ‘Specialties. 








CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beckman Street. 45 Summer Street, 
March, '83—cu. 
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TACOMA! 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


THE WESTERN TERMINAL CITy 


OF 


THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY ! 


GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN, 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. 








The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, 
in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 


DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should 
first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most beauti- 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
tages will recommend themselves at once. 

Full information may be obtained by applying to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


son en General Manager, Tacoma, W. T. 





THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


NEW HOME 





Sewing Machine. 


THE BEST 


AWD 


MOST DURABLE. 
Has more Improvements than all others Combined. 


HAS NO EQUAL! 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE C0., 


CHICAGO, 
Ts. 


ORANGE, 
Mass. 


30 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
8T. LOUIS, Mo., 


ATLANTA, Ga. 





EDWARD B. SMITH. TOWNSEND DAVIS. 


SMITH & DAVIS, 
General Insurance Agents 


(AND FORWARDERS), 
FIRE, LAKE, CANAL AND OCEAN RISKS AT CURRENT 
RATES. 
Office: 200 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


April, ’83—cu, 
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DE COSTER & CLARK, 


aa FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


$t Paul Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
BOHN MANUPACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work | 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NOYES BRO'S & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 
(RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PAuL, MINN. 


——AND—— 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS! SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


L. H. MAXFIELD C. Seapury. W. T. Maxrrecp, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 





| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.,, 
| 371 and 373 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn, 


| NICOLS & DEAN, 


Tron, Nails, Steel and Heavy Hardware, 

H P, RUGG & CO., 

. Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Bellows, Anvils, 
Vises, Drills, Coal, and Tools of all kinds. 


WAGON AND CARRIAGE MATERIAL, 
CORNER FIFTH AND SIBLEY STS., 


PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 
—AND— 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, St. PAUL, MINN, 


Str. Paunt MINN. 


| FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METALS, 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, | 
j | 225 and 227 East Fourth Street, 
FOURTH, SIUBLEY and FIFTH STS.., 


St. PauL, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The largest stock in the City, at lowest market rates. 
Correspondence solicited, 


New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


Joun H. ALLEN. Daniet H. Moon Francis B. HOWRLL. 


(JORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


, , 7 (Incorporated.) 
The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest 


ALLEN, MOON & C0,, 


Successors to P. F, McQuminLAN & Co., Established 1459 


MANUFACTURERS 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 
201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(79) 
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J P, GRIBBEN, St, Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturer of and Wholesale Dealer in 


STRONG, HACKETT & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


| 
| 


| 
} 





| Established 1854, 





——————— 


‘ 


Incorporated 1880. Capital, $300,000. 


KNIFE FALLS LUMBER (0., 


Manufacturers of 


CANC SAWED 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Main Office: Drake’s Block, St. Paul. 
Mills and Yards at Cloquets, Minnesota. 


August, '83—cu,. 


FRANK BREUER. Wa. RuHopEs, 


BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. Paut, Mryv. 
April, '83—cu. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE CO, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CoO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


St. Pau, MINY. 
April, ’83—cu. 


| ROBINSON & CARY, 





| 
| 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, ceDAR POSTS, TELEGRAPH POLES 


GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, AND PILING, 


213, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | April, '8&—ou 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 


Gor, Fourth and Wanocouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


~~ DEALERS IN — 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


(, N. NELSON LUMBER CO, 


Lumber, Shingles, Lath and Mouldings, 


MAIN OFFICE: 





GILFILLAN BLOCK, SAINT PAUL. 


. WHOLESALE YARDS: 
Cloquet, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
May, "83—cu. 


| GANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
Foreign and American Cements, 
LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, OLAY, TILE, &o. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, '&—cu, 


MERELL, SAHLGAARD & THWING, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 





MANUFACTURING AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTS, 


Ore assaying a specialty. St. Pau, MINN. 


May, ’83—cu. 
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WM. LINDEKE. A. H.LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., 


May, ’83—cu. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





- BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 


Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu. 


COLBERT, HILL & co. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, "83—cu 








Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 


Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


lLocksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 


Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June ’83—cu 


MINNEWAUKAN 


BENSON COUNTY, DAKOTA, 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 67. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company have Platted a New 
Town at the terminus of the Jamestown and Northern 
Branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad on the 
West end of 


DEVIL’S LAKE. 


The location is attractive for Tourists and Health Seekers. 
The Town is surrounded by Good Agricultural Land 
and gives promise of becoming a place of 
considerable importance. 


LOTS ARK NOW ON SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 


NicKEUS, WILBUR & NICHOLS, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


APPLICATIONS MAY ALSO BE MADE TO THE 


General Land Agent N. P. R. R. Co., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


SALT, LIME, CEMENT, 
PLASTER PARIS, &e. 


e at lowest freight rates. 








Car Load lots shipped everywher 
June, *838—cu. 





A. H. Wivper, President. Jas. SEVILLE, Gen’l Manager. 
C. H. Graves, V. President. W.C. Jonson, Sec. and Treas. 


THE DULUTH IRON COMPANY, 
Lake aver et Pig mm 


Also, general manufacturers of Mill Machinery, Iron and 
Brass Founders, Machinists, and 





L. TAYLOR, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Gen’l Townsite Agent. 
Nov.’83—tu. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 9th, 1883. 


HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGINGS. 
July ,’83—cu. 


| 


CULL RIVER LUMBER Co., 


SUL RIVER, MINWN., 
MANUFACTUREES AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, DZi11 and Ward on Taine W. F. Fe. Be 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 


Sept., '83—cu. 


STANDARD 


a F el Co, Preserves Linen, Gives a Beautiful 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS. 


All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous | 


CScOA La. 
DISTRIBUTING DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


Finish, Prevents the Iron from 
Sticking, Saves Labor. 





CENTS A CARE. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Ask your Storekeeper for it. 


MADE BY 


CONTINENTAL — 


LAUNDRY WAX, Eoof Ointment 


— CURES — 


CRACKED HOOFS, SPRAINS, 
SCRATCHES and SORES 
Horses, Cattle and Sheep. 


Ask your Storekeeper for it, or write direct 
to the Manufacturers, 


General Office, 154 East Third Steet, STANDARD OIL CO., AMERICAN LUBRICATING OIL COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ST. PAUL MINNESOTA. 


March. '88—cn. 


B. D. BUFORD & c0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

GANG AND SULKY PLOWS, 

PRAIRIE BREAKERS, 
BRUSH BREAKERS, 


STERRING PLOWS, 


ROAD PLOWS, 
ROAD SCRAPERS, 
CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, etc. 


April, ’88—cu, 


Corner of Third Street and tasedurdar. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Cleveland, Ohio. 


B. D. BUFORD & C0., 
WAGONS, ic east 


SPRING WAGONS, 
BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, 
ROAD CARTS, 
SEEDERS, DRILLS, 
MOWERS, 
HAY RAKES, eto, 


st. PAUL, Minn. 
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Northern Pacific R. R. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 
TEE BESsT BoM=ES 
For 10,000,000 People now await 

occupancy in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


MONTANA, IDAHO, | 


WASHINGTON anp OREGON, 
THE MATCHLESS 


Northern Pacific Country. 
2,000,000 FAMILIES | ot thesreat pop 
10,000,000 SOULS! | predict how reat 


it will become— 
which will soon inhabit this region, the new comers from the 
older States will be the first families and leaders, socially 
and politically, in this newly opened section of the United 
States. They will all become prosperous and many will 
acquire fortunes in a short period, by turning the vast wheat 
producing lands, ready for the plow into productive farms; 
by stock raising on the immense grazing ranges; by develop- 
ing the resources of the extensive forests and mineral 
districts ; and by investments in the thriving new towns 
opened for settlement all along the line of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
IDAHO, WASHINGTON and OREGON. 





All persons intending removal, and settling in a new 
country, should visit this region before deciding upon a 
location elsewhere, as it produces 


Large and Sure Crops Every Year 


And all the people are prosperous. While large numbers have 
secured a competency, many have acquired wealth, and 
Thousands have made fortunes this Year. 

Come and examine a country which speaks for itself more 
favorably as to its great superiority over any other section, 
than any written descriptions can portray, and where every 
man can make an independent fortune. 


LAN DS ! Millions and Millions of acres of low- 

* priced Lands for sale by the Northern 
Pacific R. R. Co. on easy Terms, and an equal amount of 
Government Lands lying in alternate sections with the rail 
road land, are offered free to actual settlers, under the 
Homestead, Preemption and Tree Culture Laws. They are 
the cheapest and most productive lands ever offered for 
sale by any railroad company, or open for settlement under 
United States laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


Agricultural lands of the Company, east of the Missouri 
River, in Minnesota and Dakota, are sold chiefly at $4 
per acre, and the preferred stock of the Company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on 
time, one-sixth Stock or Cash. is required at time 
of purchase, and the balamce in five equal 
ammueal payments, im Stock or Cash, 
with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural lands in Dakota, west of the 
Missouri river, and in Montana, ranges chiefly from $2.SO 
to $4 per acre. If purchased on time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, 
with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 


The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon | 








ranges chiefly from $2-GO to $C per acre. If 
purchased on time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the | 


interest only on the unpaid amount. 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. 
7 per cent. per annum. 
FREE ! For Maps and Publications SENT FREE OF 
* CHARGE, and for all information, apply to or 
address either 
P. B. GROAT, 


Gen’! Emigration Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
Jan. "83—t. 


One-fifth of principal | 
Interest | 





| 107 HOPE STREET. 











Geo, H. Babcock, Prest. 8. Wilcox, Vioe-Prest. Nat. W. Pratt, Treasurer.  E, H. Bennett, Secty. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CoO., 


WATER TUBE STEAM BOILERS, 


GLASGOW : NEW YORK : 
30 CORTLANDT ST. 


Branch Offices. 


Branch Offices. 


NEW ORLEANS: SAN FRANCISCO : 
60 Carondelet St. 505 Mission Street. 
CHICAGO : 2 PHILADELPHIA: 
48 South Canal St. z 82 North Fifth St. 
BOSTON: PITTSBURGH: 


50 Oliver Street. ~ - 91 Fourth Avenue. 








aeeICttALrD DUDGSHow, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, ’83—cu. 


JLWORTE, PRT & GL, linia CALUMET IRON & STEEL C0, 


Chicago, l1l1., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel Castings, 








RAILROAD 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April, ’83—cu. 


BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, ’83--cu. 





aw BMacuy: 
gue. Va © 


FITCHBURC, MASS., U.S.A. ® 








—= 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 


WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 
MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &C., 








THE 


A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 


FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS, 


Lifting and Non-Lifting, with all Latest Improvements. 


“MONITOR.” 


! 





EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 
Construction Trains, etc. 


OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Erc. 
WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT. 





NATHAN & DREYFUS, 


NEW YORK. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
March, ’83—cu. 

















STANDARD. 
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JOURNAL BEARINCS, 








LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 


Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





(=3"In the patent fight between “ LeRoy ” and “ D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of “ Hopkins ” 
} g y p ’ p p 


Feb., ’83—cu. 


was rendered January 3d, 1888. 





COOKE & CoO., 


22 Cortlandt St., New York, 
AGENTS FOR THE 


Watson’s Portable Forge, 
Light, compact, durable, cheap. Also 


GENERAL MACHINERY & SUPPLIES. 


ROOT’S BLOWERS AND FORGES. 


Water's Governors 
Empire Chain, 
Crosby Gauges 

AND 
Pop Valves, 
Steam Engines, 
Boilers, 
Lathes, 

Planers, 

Drills 
Bolt Gutters, 
&c., &e, 


In writing please 
= mention this paper. 





March, ’83—cu 





UNION BRASD MPC. CO, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMIWGS, 


ry Rnaie ad Reng Ch, 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 
Revotvine Cnarrs For PArtor Cars, 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 
The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS. 


WORKS: OFFICE: 


97 to 109 Ohio St., 103 Ohio Street, 
J. HALL DOW, Pres’t. 


April, ’83—cu. 








WILLIAM SELLERS & co, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Iron and Steel Working Machine Tools 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, ete., 


TURN-TABLES, PIVOT BRIDGES, SHAFTING, Ete. 


Tweedle’s Hydraulic Riveter, 
Tuz 1876 Locomotive INJECTOR 


ALL BRASS, WORKED BY ONE MOTION OF A LEVER. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


79 oe Street, New York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF Wira Patent Hot Com- 


PITTSBURGH CAST.STEEL SPRING WORKS. 





EXTRA PRESSED BANDS 
TEMPERED jin c cmd 
LIGHT 
ELLIPTIC CARS 
Cast-Steel 
SPRINGS. ~ LOCOMOT IVES. 


A. FRENCH & CO., 
Office and Works, Corner of Liberty and 2ist Streets, PITTSBURCH, PA. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICACO, ST. LOUIS, 
115 Broadway, Room 88, Room 52, Mason Building, 246 Clark Street, 209 N. Third St., 
z A. Larria, Agt. Joun KENT, Agt. Gro. W. Morris, Agt. M. M. Buck & Co., Agts. 


wish MANOTAGTURING COMPANY, | Portland Lovomotine Works, 


CALVIN WELLS. AARON FRENCH 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Railway Cars, 
Car Wheels, ec. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
18 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


18 BROADWAY. 
JAMES T. PATTEN, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


REPRESENTING THE 
Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
Maine, Locomotives. 


i8 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Jan., "83—cu 


a 
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T. B. CASEY, President, M.D. CARRINGTON, V. -Pres’t, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Toledo, O, 


CARRNDTON & CASTT LAD mp, 


(CAPITAL $500,000.) 


Owns and offers for sale upwards of 


100,00°0° ACRES 


—-- OF —— 


Choice North Dakota Lands 


In Foster, La Moure, Barnes and Ransom Counties. 


Joint owner with ~ Northern he R. R. Company 
of the town site of 


CARRINGTON, 


Foster County, Dakota, forty-three miles from at 
on line of Jamestown & Northern R. R., and 
junction of the 


Mouse River and the Devil's Lake Branches, 


R. R. opened to Carrington, April 2d. Buildings have, since 
then, s ung up like magic. Trade in nearly all lines is in 
operatio A strong bank is established. wo hotels are 
opened. Material for a large and attractive hotel is coming 
in. The most promising new town in North Dakota. The 


prospective 
COUNTY-SEAT OF FOSTER COUNTY. 


The same joint owners also offer lots in the 


Town of Melville, Foster Co., 


Thirty-four miles from Jamestown, on the Jamestown & 
Northern R. R., and the 


Town of Buttzville, Ransom Co., 


Fifty Miles from Fargo, on the Fargo & Southwestern R. R. 
Address or call on 
L. R. CASEY, Gen’l Manager, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 
April—t. 


ESTABLISHED 
1831. 





PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 











ALLEN ‘PAPER CAR WHEEL ‘COMPANY, 


General Office, 239 Broadway, NWew Sork. 








453m S5i2E8. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive centres. Especially adapted to Passen: ui t, Lo- 
comotive and Tender Trucks, Gold Medals awarded of tnaton and ‘Atlanta Expositions for the BEST SAF fond most 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. J.C. BEACH, Treasurer. 
March, '83—cu. 


WILSonm c& ROGErs. 


—-WHOLESALE DEALERS IN— 


Engines, Boilers, Machinery, Steam Pumps, Lift and Force Pumps, Wrought 
and Cast Iron Pipe, Brass Goods; supplies of every description for 
Mills, Railroads, Mining Companies, Brewers, Plumbers, 

Gas and Steam Fitters, Contractors, etc. 

316 & 318 ROBERT STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600, 








April, '83—cu. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & C0., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


standard gauges and tem- 


qi ty of service, and built accurately to 
Adapted to every variety o coca tn a9 My 


plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perf 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Ete. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


March, °88, cu. 





BETHLEHEM 





| 
OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, | STEEL RAILS 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. 


Feb. ?3—cu. 


Cambria Iron and Steel Works. Jan. ; 


The Cambria Iron Co. 
ane enjoyed a reputation for more than a quarter of a 
yomeng boys air dealing — excellence of its manufac- 
now a capacity of 


0,00 TONS OF IRON AND STEEL RAS | 


And most approved patented 


Railway Fastenings. 


Address : 


CAMBRIA IRON COMPANY, 


218 South Fourth Street, Bean delyhin, } 

or at Works, Johnstown, 

or Lenox Smith, Selling Agt., 46 Pine St., New York. | 
-cu. 


| 
| 
| 





GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


we. 7H WAL STREET, 


BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 


NEW YORK. 


Jan. '83-cu 





NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 


ROME, IN. LY. 


The Cambria Iron Co. 

Having acquired the entire ownership of the 
WIRE AND STEEL MILLS 

Of the GAUTIER STEEL CO., Limited, will continue to 
produce all their specialties, such as Merchant Steel, Plow 
Steel, Wagon and Carriage Springs, Rake Teeth and Har- 
row Teeth, Agricultural Implement Steel and 

ALL KINDS OF WIRE, 


Well known for on ef quality of material and excel- 
lence of workmanship. 





Address: New York Office, 
GAUTIER STEEL DEPARTMENT, 3s a PP e = eect. 


Pup E. Caapr, Ger '] Sup’t., Johnstown. 
New York Warehouse. 81 John St. 
hiladelphia Warehouse, 523 Arch St. 
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THE MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


FRED’K B. MILES, Engineer, 


(Formerly FERRIS & MILES.) 


24th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Seven Prize Medals, Chicago Expecilion, i 883, 
——FOR THE BEST—— 
Car Wheel Boring and Turning Machine, 
Iron Planing Machine, 
Steam Hamner. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


RAILROADS & MACHINE SHOPS 


New York Agent for 


and BUILDINGS. BROWN & SHARPE MANUF. Co. 
| AMES MANUF. CO., Lathes, &c., 
BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. HOT PRESSED NUTS | PRENTICE BROS. DRILLS, 
BRIDGEPORT MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


Lathes and Planers. 


Axle Turning Machinery, 
Hydraulic Wheel Press, 
Radial Drilling Machine, Slotting Machine, 


March, ’83—cu. 


Chicago Forge Bolt Co., 


BOLT MAKERS. 
MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 











Send for Price List. 


Works at Office, 93 Lake Street, | E. P. BUOLLARD 
. 7 +] 
SOUTH CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 14 Dey St., New York. 
June ’83—cu. 


| April, ’83—eu. 








THE STANDARD STEEL WORKS. 


Togengons 25> Te 


CAR WHEEL 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SALISBURY, CONN., 


STEEL RAILS Charcoal Pig 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 


New York Office: 


April, ’88-—e, 


22° Ss. 


aah ~en. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Iron from Salisbury Ores 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head Blocks, 


Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and ali other 
descriptions of Castings for Railroad Super- 
structure and Equipment. All work 
from this Establishment made 
from Salisbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 


Post OrFIcE ADDRESS: 


160 Broadway. LIME ROCK, CONN. 


Jan.—cu. 


OTIS IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST STEEL, 


Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 


STEEL DRIVING, TRUCK, TENDER, CAR AXLES AND F ORGINGS, 
Cia VV alAIT DD, OflO. 
Room 24, Astor House Offices, New York. 


ESTABLISHED BY GEO. PILLSBURY 


Janney, Brooks & Eastman, 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWARE, IRON, 


RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Etc., 


Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square and First Street, 


Minneapouis, Minn. 


Our stock is rr in extent and variety in the North- 

west. Car loads of Iron, Nails, r, etc., from Stock or 
Prices in competition with any market. Mail in- 

quiries solicited. 

April, ‘83—cu. 








Feb. cu. 





CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
ll AND 13 PIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE 


mt mul vise tne, 


—— RAILWAY—— 


AND 
MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 
Iron and Wood-working Machinery of every description. 
Patent Corp Roitiep SHArtine. 


‘elf-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, 
Belting, 


Vises, 


CORLISS SINGIN ES, Elite. 
121 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York. 


P. O. Box 1119. 


C.B. ROGERS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





LATEST IMPROVED 


Wood Working 
Machinery, 





Car Builders, Planing Mills, Cabinet, Carriage, 
Railroad Shops, House Builders, Sash, 
Door and Blind Makers. 





WAREROOMS: 109 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK: 


April, ’83—cu. 


IMPORTANT TO 





RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS. 


SIBLEY S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 


| entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 


of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon thirty railroads. 
ences furnished upon application. 

(a Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 


J, 0, SIBLEY, Manager, 
Franklin, Pa. 


Refer- 


June, "68—cu. 


The Hotchkiss & Upson Co., 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND BRIDGE 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROT WASHERS, 
SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS. 


Price List sent on Application. 


June ’83—cu. CLEVELAND, O. 





‘Theodore Simmons, 
12 Wational Bank Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
——DEALER AND BROKER IN—— 


Railway and Mining Supplies. 


June ’83—r. 





S. H. & E. Y. MOORE, 


HEAVY HARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


—-And Manufacturers of— 
“CLIMAS”" BARIT DOOR MAIWGERS, deco 
Railroad Hangers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, 
Moore’s Differential Pulley Blocks, &c. 


163 & 165 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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PETTIBONE & MULLIEEN, 


(88 & 190 Washington St., Chicago, IIl., 


Railway, Contractors’ and Mining Supplies. 


— —_AGENTS FOR—— 
Thomas Firth’s English Cast Steel, Reading Bolt and Nut Works, Dilworth’s Wrought Spikes, Columbus Scrapers, 
Wheelbarrows, etc., Bucyrus Hand Cars, Groom Shovels, Iron City Picks, ete, etc., Mason’s English 
Aug. '83—r Steel Wire Rope, U nion Cast Steel Sledges and Track Tools, Jenne Track Sacks etc., ete. 








—THE— 


HAMBURG-AMERIGAN Packet Co, 


THE STANDARD 1. LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 16° BELOW ZERO, 





. 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 


yd the year. Saves 4) per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
demoustrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. CALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


DIRECT WEEKLY LINE OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 


— TO — Mar., "Ss 





ENGLAND, k KANCE AND GERMANY, - $$ 
Carrying the United State, #rench and German Mails. HENRY S. MANNING. EUGENE L. MAXWELL. CHAS. A. MOORE, 


Leave New York every Thursday and every Saturday MANNING MAXWELL & MOORE 
4 3 


For PLYMOUTH (Lowoon), CHERBOURG (Pans), ano HAMBURG. 


Returning the Steamers leave HAMBURG every WEDNES- 


srrotaiageaneliatacetes” RAILWAY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Cc. B. RICHARD & CO., No. iit LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Genera! : assenger Agents os 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 





AGENTS FOR AGENTS FOR 
Wo. $1 BROADWAY, NEW YToR=. The Ashcroft Manufacturin Co. | Keystone Portable Forge Co. 
» a Trt The Consolidated Safety Valve Co. } Midvale Steel Co.’s Tires, Axles, Forgings, and Castings. 
Or to any of ee nee Seegnaet the United Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co.’s Taps, Dies, Screw Huntington Track Gauges. 
Pe — — Plates, &c. : Saunder’s Corrugated Copper Packing and Gaskets. 
bei : The Hancock Inspirator Co. | Hoopes & Townsend’s Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Lag Screws 


Worcester Machine Screw Co. and Rivets. 


SUTTON & co Ss | Brady’s Emery Grinding Machinery. \ Bett’s Machine Co.’s Gauges, &c. 
s H. B. Bigelow & Co.’s Engines and Boilers. | Nile’s Tool Works, Machine Stop and Car Tools. 
| Smith’s Hub Friction Clutches. |  Westcott’s Lathe and Drill Chuck S. 
Morgan, Williams & Co.’s Steam Hammers, Punches and American Tool and Machine Co.’s Brass Workers Tools. 
Shears, &c. Brainard Milling Machine Co. 
gy | Gleason’s Lathes and Planers. Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Co.’s Pipe Cutting Machines. 
A. M. Powell & Co.'s Lathes and Planers. Valley Machine Co.’s Steam Pum 
FIRST-CLASS CLIPPER SHIPS, | Flather & Co.'s s.athes and Serew Machines. Cummer Engine Co.’s Steam Engines. 


F. E. Reed's Lathes and Prill Presses. 
—FOR— April, ‘*®%—en. 


San Franeisco and Pcertland, Oregon, 
=O RZ— a Business Satety Walwve? 
New York and Philadelphia. S SX USE I IT! ! Trifling Cost! Dispatch in Delivery! 
This Line is composed of the finest und best clipper ~~ ee ee ree - 
afloat, and sail every week or ten days, according to the Save Your Postage. Save Your Time, Save Your Envevores. 


season of the year. PLAIY 1,000 $10.00 
- r 
— from out of the c ity thay consign their freight $) ae ss with business card printed on » tnee, a. 50 


direct to us, sending us shipping receipts by first mail, Elror 500 - - 6.00 


when their goods will receive our best attention, FREE oF | 
; | Dunham's Combination Tag & Envelope 


COMMISSION. 
Patented May 8th, 1883. 


By having our lines from New York and Philadelphia, we 
are enabled to offer UNEQUALED INDUCEMENTS. Please address 
- For Shippers of Merchandise of My meres. A simple but long- 
a ponene panne A No pack. no marks stolen, and 


SuTrow dé coO., ote 
82 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, fetes eae in Printers’ Bilis and Postage. 
Or 147 8. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. JOSEPH T. DUNHAM & CO., 
JOHN ROSENFELD, Sole Proprs. and eS oe. Patent Combination 
CONSIGNEE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Pier 24 North River, New York City. 
Messrs. ALLEN & LEWIS, PorTLANp, OREGON. > [2 Sold by all Stationers. 














Jan, "83—cu. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 127 FULTON & 42 ANN STREETS, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
a) - £ 4 . 


Oar, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Tae ee ee 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts ; 


Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. RAILROAD ENGINEERS. 


OF VICE, 20 CAR TER STR EET, All Goods Warranted. Send for Illustrated f+ ee List. 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. Feb., "8—cu. 














